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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MacClintock’s The Philippines . 40 cents 


Consisting of short descriptive chapters on the principal islands of 
the Philippines, and their provinces and towns, this book gives informa. 
tion in regard to their history, the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and the products, manufactures, and exports of the islands. The book 
is profusely illustrated with excellent half-tones from photographs, and is 
supplied with several colored maps. 


Smythe’s Reynard The Fox ... 30 cents 


Presents the old “‘ Reineke Fuchs” in simplified form for elementary 
reading. In constructing the story, the author told each chapter to her 
class of children from day to day, and noted down the pupils’ own words 
as they retold it to her. It is therefore given in the very form that ap. 
peals most to the young reader, The illustrations are numerous and 
spirited, portraying vividly the action of the story. 


Halls Homeric Stories ..... 40cents 


The pure and highly imaginative tales of Homer, adapted in this 
book for elementary reading, will prove both entertaining and profitable 
for children, and will explain the numerous references to the Iliad and 
the Odyssey so often found in literature. The style of the narrative is 
clear and simple, and will both arouse the pupil’s interest and hold his 
attention. The book is profusely illustrated, largely from the works of 
celebrated painters and sculptors. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


Cincinnati 
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LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By G. G. Cuisuoim, M. A., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and C. H. 
Leete, Ph .D., Fellow of the American Geographical Society, Head Master of Dr. 
Sachs’s School for Girls, New York City. Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and 
rewritten, and printed from new plates. Crown 8vo. 525 pages, with Index and 
many new illustrations. $1.50. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


By Carpinat Newman, School Edition. Edited, with notes, by Maurice Francis 
Egan. A. M., LL. D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the Cath- 
olic University of America. 16mo. Cloth. With portrait. 30 cents. 


THE SELECT TENNYSON 


Edited, with notes, by J. L. ROpertson, M. A. 12mo. 323 pages. $1.10. 

Contents : Introduction, Narrative of the life of Tennyson, The Princess, In 
Memoriam (in part), Grecian Idylls, Early Poems, English Idylls. Notes are appended 
to each selection. 


RITCHIE’S FABULAE FACILES 


A First Latin Reader. Thoroughly revised and re-written by Joun C. Kintianp, 
Jx., Professor of Latin, Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo. 150 pages. With notes, 
a vocabulary, and illustrations. 75 cents. 


GREEK HISTORY 


By Avice Zimmern, Girton College, Cambridge. With illustrations, plans, and 
8 colored maps. Crown 8vo. 395 pages. $1.00. 


A SECOND GERMAN BOOK 


By H. S. Beresrorp-Wess.° 12mo. 262 pages. 90 cents. 

This book pre-supposes only a very elementary knowledge of the forms of the lan- 
guage. All out-of-the-way and unusual words, phrases and constructions have been 
avoided, and constructions differing from the English are given especia! attention, As 
early as possible, short passages for translation take the place of isolated sentences. 
English-German and German-English vocabularies are included. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON: 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Sixth Ave. and 48th St. 
NEW YORK. 


William R. Jenkins, ‘vorx 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENCH oti Foreign Languages. 


OTHER 


The French &@nd German methods are up to date and are used in many of the best schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Tne general stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
not only our own :publications, but those of ali publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 
CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, tastefully printed and low-priced, contain master- 
pieces of French, Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many 
having notes In English. , 

A complete catalogue of all publications, also of imported books 
and books for gift purposes, will be sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


No Other Store. ‘Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 


LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLKOOMS 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 


It has received the highest endorsement. 


This glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament, and used with a combination of delicate color beautiful 


effects are produced. 
We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass. 


. . + BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, .. . 


REDDING, BAIRD & CoO. 


Sole Distributers 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


A New Series of 


ARITHMETICS 


In 3 Books 


Samples sent for 25c. each. Correspondence solicited. 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 
Part One, 35 cents; Part Two, 45 cents: Part Three, 55 cents. 


Prepared in answer to the desire fora thr : 
series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, that furnishe \ 
cessful. The Progressive Arithmetics have also some new features of great educational value.~ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


ee-book series combining the plan and methods of the author's 
s a book for each school year and which is so suc- 


> 


.B. 


in color. 


NS 


which to be thankful.”’ 


F you are a teacher one thing to be thankful for, is the fact that you 
| have the opportunity to use DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS in your schools. 
room, if anywhere, and the best way to bring about that result is to use 
Drxon’s PENCILS, not only for drawing, but general classroom work as well. 
They come in all grades, shapes, sizes, colors and prices. 

Send your name and address for our 40-page catalogue illustrated 


It will help you. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“ There’s always something for 


—Cuas. DICKENS. 


Things ought to run smoothly in the school- 


DIKON'S 
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EIMER & AMEND. 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 

Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE 


FITTED FOR 
ACCESSORIES 


Dept. 


McINTOSH 


Moderate Price 


Write for 
Particulars 


Four”’ 


CHICAGO 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & JPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our CLASS PINS 


Your Theme 


—if you are cates | or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an experi in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Sucation 


now io its 2ith year. Our complete c@rd- index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject ard we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscriptivn price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periouical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
a duubie force. Hold attention and make an 
impression not possible to oral instraction. 
Every modern school should have a S.apic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. Write for de- 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Views for ell 
branches of study. Cost of equipment lig! t. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Cptician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford vou al' the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEGUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COomFoRrrT. 


OREGON + SHORT > LINE 


(Yel'owsatone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


PD. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
WINSHIP 


24 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, 
as follows : 


PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
REEDS (2 sizes) 

RAPHIA NEEDLES 


_ A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DO IT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Basketry Department 


SEABOARD 


Air Line 


Railway 


Shortest Line to Florida and Southwest 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


ATLANTA 


Cafe Dining and Buffet Car Service 
Pullman’s Finest Sleeping Cars 


Direct Connection from New England and 
New York. Two Trains daily 


ROUTE OF THE 


Seaboard Florida Limited 


For information apply J. C. HORTON 
CHAS. L. LONGSDORF | ©. P. RYAN How Terk 
N.E. P. A. G. P. A. W. E. CONKLYN, G. A. P. D. 
360 Washington St. 1411 Chestnut St. 
Boston, Mass. PORTSMOUTH, VA. Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Goughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNG-~-, and Al: Diseases 

of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. | 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mall. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 


TREMONT TEMPLF, BOSTON, MASS, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced six 

montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


| ing. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art edu cation, and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches of i adustrial draw 
For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
G. H. BaRtuert, Principal. 


STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, FRaminonam, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attertion is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHUOL, Mass 

For both sexes. For catalo es add } 
Principal, A. G. OYOEN, AM. 
QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues 


NORMAL 
oatal nee padrom 
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A FEW GOOD INVESTMENTS. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers and 
brokers, of 53 State street, Boston, in 
their market letter this week, say of the 
financial situation: “Market prices are 
now far below intrinsic values, and in- 
vestors never had a better opportunity, 
We look for a strong market after the 
turn of the year. One of the features of 
the market recently has been the strength 
of Manhattan. It is the judgment of 
those who are best informed that this 
stock, which is & seven per cent guaranteed 
security, should seil about forty points 
higher. It seems that even the most 
bearish traders have confidence in it, for 
they hesitate to put out shorts, even when 
the general list shows a tendency to sag. 
If the general market were strong, Man- 
hattan would unquestionably be one of 
the first stocks to sell much higher. At 
present it should be bought for invest- 
ment, or for speculation for the long pull. 
It is believed that on the next general up- 
ward swing of the market, Manhattan 
will sell well above 150. It is generally 
believed that Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
reached its lowest prices at around 30. 
Tt is said that certain weak long accounts 
were liquidated at about that time and 
that the largest holders of the stock, at 
present, are prepared t@ stand by the 
property until it pays dividends. It is a 
great prospect, and should be purchased 
for the long pull. If the management is 
successful in meeting its problems, the 
stock will sell above par within two 
years. To those who are desirous of in- 
vesting in a low-priced copper property 
with good prospects of large winnings, we 
cannot do better than recommend Boston 
Consolidated now selling around $7 per 
share. The mine is conservatively man- 
aged, and for a low-priced stock has pecul- 
iar attractiveness.” 


> 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET. 


The Remington Typewriter company 
has just issued a very handsomely illus- 
trated booklet on the iron and steel in- 
dustries of America. It briefly reviews 
the wonderful development in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel. Thirty-six 
pages are devoted to as many leading 
manufacturers, each page bearing a half- 
tone illustration of a plant, with a short 
description of its product and the number 
of Remington Typewriters necessary to 
the conduct of its business. It is not 
difficult for one to see that these great 
business enterprises would be impossible 
were it not for the modern methods of 
handling their immense correspondence. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. 


Single copies, 50c. 
Five copies or more, each ....... 40c. 
Special low price for large classes. 

A Guide to English Syntax (Ready Oct. 10th). 
A practical study of the Syntax of Irving’s essayer. 
The Stage-Coach, and The Mutability of Literature. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. New edition, with specia) 
map of lvanhoe Land. 

Published by H. A. Davipson, Albany, N.Y. 


Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there— their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
“ Amerind "—profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 
Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
Beacon BOSTON. 
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Weekly, . - » + $2.60 . 
Zz $ @ year 
CLUB RATES. 
bs of three or more, _. . . , 
in and one new subscription, 92.00 year 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 mn 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 


more is for 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . 


med and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 year 


Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 


BOSTON: 


9A Beacon Street. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORE: CHICAGO: 
43 E. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 
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A COLLECT FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


| thank thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein thy little sparrows fly; ; 
For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud-pavilions for my sake,— 

This fleeting beauty, high and wild, 
Toward which I wonder as a child. 


| thank thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 

For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on the heart; 

For tree-tops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 

For forest farings that have been; 

For this fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my low little roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s stir and light, 
And for the folding hush of night; 

For those high deities that spread 

The star-filled chasm overhead; 

For elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field; 

For all the foam and surge of bloom; 

For leaves gone glorious to their doom,— 
All the wild loveliness that can 


Touch 


the immortal in a man. 


Father of life I thank Thee, too, 

For old acquaintance, near and true,— 

For friends who came into my day 

And took the loneliness away; 

For faith that held on to the last; 

For all sweet memories\of the past,— 

Dear memories of my dead that send 2 
Long thoughts of life, and of life’s end,— 

That make me know the light conceals 

A deeper world than it reveals. 


—Success. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Sir Tuomas Exyor (1.31):— How many good 
and clear wits of children be nowadays punished by 
ignorant schoolmasters ! 


J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
The crying need in schoolhouse construction to-day 


is for less of 


form and more of substance. 


SupeRINTENDENT 8. Lyman, Amesbury, Mass. : 


Constructive 


criticism, and suggestions, given in a 


kindly spirit, will be gladly received, but fault find- 
ing, which is always destructive, will tend to lower 
the efficiency of any system. 

Stare SUPERINTENDENT WALTER E. Ver- 
mont: The private schools of the state supplement 
the work of the public schools in both general and 
special directions. They supply many needs and add 
strength to influences making for good citizenship. 


LuctA Gate BaRrBER: 


Nerve force is dependent 


upon the power of the individual to control his 
body ; his ability to concentrate his mind and to con- 
trol his thinking and feeling, and upon the amount of 
brain area used. Body Culture should be made as im- 
portant as Mind and Soul Culture in our effort to attain 
‘ohuman perfection. 

Presipent Wittiam J. Tucker, Dartmouth Col- 
¢ -— Scholarship is not the first end of the college 
even of the university. The common product of 
“ech is not the scholar by distinction, but the man 


Who is fitted 
tate. It ig 


for the largest uses of society and the 
too much to ask of scholarship to do 


‘erything for men whe are not by first intention 


wholary, 
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HOME GARDENS IN BRIDGBWATER. 


BY ARTHUR C, BOYDEN, 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


This movement is an outgrowth and application of 
the nature study in the schools. It is also closely as- 
sociated with the progress in civic improvement in 
this commonwealth. The combination is a natural 
one, and can accomplish much for the children of 
our towns. It supplements the study inf the schools 
by giving an opportunity for each child, on his own 
home grounds, to carry into practical use what he 
has learned. In turn, this reacts on the school work, 
giving it an added impetus, as well as furnishing 
abundant material for study. That which the child 
plants, cares for, and raises on his own land takes on 
a new meaning to him; it is one more step toward a 
vital connection between the school and the home. 
This description simply adds one more illustration to 
the list of places already interested in practical 


' nature study, and its purpose is to suggest to others 


the opportunity which may be theirs in the coming 

spring and summer, Some of the details may be 

helpful to others who may desire to start such a plan. 
PLAN. 

The movement known as the “Home Garden Com- 
petition” was inaugurated by the Bridgewater Vil- 
lage Improvement Association last spring in connec- 
tion with the schools of the whole town. Children in 
all the schools from the fourth to ninth grades were 


invited to enter the competition by a committee of 
ladies and gentlemen who visited the schools for that 
purpose. 

The children had their choice of twelve varieties 
of seeds, which they bought from the committee at 
one cent a packet. 

The plan was for each scholar to do his own work, 
in preparing his’ bed, planting the seed, and caring 
for the flowers. Prizes were to be awarded at the end 
of the summer for the best results, and every child 
who should succeed in having any kind of a garden 
was promised some sort of recognition. 

Tio make the contest as fair as possible, the con- 
testants were divided into two groups, the first in- 
cluding scholars in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade;, 
and the second including those in grades 7, 8, and 9. 
First and second prizes were offered in each group. 

The chidren received their seeds eagerly and went 
to work at once. Very few dropped out of the con- 
test, and few gardens proved to be failures. 

Meantime the committee appointed a judging com- 
mittee of gentlemen and ladies residing in different 
sections of the town. This committee divided the 
work of visiting the gardens among themselves, and 
at the end of the season selected several gardens 
from each school section as the final contestants. 
These gardens were then visited by a special commit- 
tee, and the final selection was made. 

There were so many good gardens thet scemed 
deserving of prises, it wwe devided to 


award three first, and three second prizes in each 
group, beside a large number of third prizes for 


special mention, gardens which were regarded as 
worthy of recognition. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
A meeting for awarding the prizes was held in the 


Town hall on a Saturday afternoon early in the fall. . 


The hall was decorated with masses of autumn 
leaves on each side and behind the stage, while on 
the line of the footlights were bouquets of brilliant 


tlowers, while still others adorned the table and 
piano. These flowers had been gathered from their 
own gardens by a number of the competing scholars. 

Quite a while before the hour for the meeting, the 
first eager children arrived and crowded into the 
front seats. An orchestra beguiled the time by play- 
ing several lively selections. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


Various elements were considered by the commit- 
tee in determining the gradation of prizes. They 
took into consideration the number of kinds of 
flowers that were raised, the thriftiness of their 
growth, the arrangement and position of the flower 
beds as ornaments to the home, the care which had 
been taken of the beds during the season, and the 
many difficulties which had to be overcome. The 
committee were gratified at the universal expression 
of commendation by the parents at the plan of inter- 
esting the children in making the home surroundings 
more beautiful. It gave the children healthy occu- 
pation during the summer months, and taught them 
many valuable lessons about the successful raising of 
flowers. , 

Great interest has been shown by children in all 
parts of the town, and the prizes were well dis- 
tributed in the different school districts. 

Each child who had cultivated a creditable garden 
was given a hyacinth bulb with printed directions for 
raising it this winter. About 200 of these bulbs were 
distributed. For prizes the committee decided not 
to give money, but instead useful or ornamental ob- 
jects. The first prizes were Crokinole boards, which 
will give entertainment in the homes during the 
winter evenings. The second prizes for the boys 
were combination jackknives, for girls colored pic- 
tures of beautiful landscapes neatly framed. The 
third prizes were white-handled penknives. 

A happier or better behaved hall-full of children 
could not be found. The best of kindly feeling ex- 
isted among the children and hearty applause was 
given to each child as he received hisaward. A great 
many valuable lessons have been gained by this year’s 
experience, which will make next year’s attempts even 
more successful. 

SOME OF THE RESULTS. 


The very fact that many children have raised 
flowers and cared for them, who had never done 80 
before, and that many others have taken an unusual 
interest in such work, because of having eome defin- 
ite to strive for, is in iteelf goud ting. Tie 
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difficulties which many of them encountered in con- 
tending against most unfavorable conditions was .a 
first rate thing for character. The element of per- 
sistence and determination has shown itself im a 
number of instances. 

Another good thing was the direct example these 
young enthusiasts gave to others all about them, old 
and young alike. Some of the uses to which the 
flowers were put during the summer were proofs of 
its value. One girl, for instance, has taken bouquet 
after bouquet to sick people in town, and the ladies 
in charge of the Flower Mission report an unusual 
increase in the number of flowers brought to them 
this past season. The sweet ministry of these flowers 
to the poor and sick in the crowded tenements of 
Boston was a beautiful offering in which our chil- 
dren have taken so generous a share. 

Besides these benefits, the children have a first 
hand knowledge of flowers and their culture, which 
will be of good service in beautifying their homes. 
Many mistakes will be corrected next year. It was 
interesting to find that all the children planned their 
gardens with care, often drafting the design on 
paper before the planting. This is a direct effect of 
the teaching in drawing and design in the schools. 
The Village Improvement Society stands for beauty, 
order, and public welfare in the town, and flower 
gardens are an important element in producing 
beauty and order. Then whatever, even most in- 
directly, tends to help human character is for the 
public good, and this competition among the young 
people has undoubtedly had a good effect wpon their 


characters. 
INTERESTING INCIDENTS. 


Such an extended and varied experiment in 
gardening brought to light many amusing experi- 
ences among the children. T'wo sisters who assidu- 
ously dug up the turf for their beds under the droop- 
ing elm in front of an old homestead found them- 
selves without the usual and essential water pot. In- 
genuity came to the rescue in the shape of a coal hod, 
and for a sprinkler holes were driven through an old 
tin pan. One sister poured the water from the hod 
into the perforated pan held by the other sister. 
During all the dry period in the early spring each 
day found the sisters at their post. Such faithful 
efforts were rewarded at the end of the season by 
gardens which were an ornament to the home and 
worthy of prizes. 

Two plucky little boys began with a hole in the 
poor soil of an uncultivated yard. They filled the 
hole with soil from the woods, and with such dress- 
ing for the land as they could get they began their 
garden. The result was a very thrifty garden spot, 
besides additional smaller plots along the sides of the 
house. 

A number of the children tried to raise sunflowers 
and morning glories in conjunction, using the tall 
stem of one plant as the pole around which the other 
could twine. The experiment began auspiciously, but 
unfortunately the more rapid growth of the sun- 
flower taxed the poor morning glory, as it clung 
tenaciously to its support; it finally was pulled en- 
tirely out of the ground and gave up the ghos‘. Its 
dry stem hanging from the victorious sunflower was 
a warning to mismated associates. 

The executive committee of the association is ar- 
ranging plans for the extension of this form of 
nature study among the children during the coming 
year. It is hoped that an exhibit of the children’s 
efforis along different lines will be feasible at the 
close of the next season. This movement is not only 
very helpful to the children, but it stimulates all the 
people to added effort. Fach home which is made 
more beautiful is one more step towards a well- 
ordered, attractive town. 


TENNYSON. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

Give date of birth and death of Tennyson. Tell 
how his poems were first brought to America. What 
does he satirize in “The Princess”? What was the 
oceasion for writing “In Memoriam’? Who was 
poet laureate preceding Tennyson? By whose sug- 
gestion was Tennyson appointed? What are the 
duties of this position? What are some of the later 
poems of Tennyson that are celebrated? 


WASHINGTON'S PROCLAMATION, 1789. 

WHEREAS it is the duty of all nations to ac- 
knowledge the Providence of Almighty God, to obey 
his Will, to be grateful for his Benefits, and humbly 
to implore his Protection and Favour: And whereas 
both houses of Congress have, by their joint Commit- 
tee, requested me “Do recommend to the People of 
the UNITED STATBS, a Day of PUBLIC 
THANKSGIVING and PRAYER, tto be observed by 
acknowledging with grateful Hearts the many Signal 
Favours of Almighty God, especially by affording 
them an opportunity peaceably to establish a Form 
of Government for their Safety and Happiness.” 

Now, THEREFORE, I do recommend and assign 
THURSDAY; the Twenty-Sixth Day of November 
next, to be devoted by the People of these States, to 
the Service of that great and glorious Being, who is 
the benefitent Author of all the good that was, that 
is, or that will be: That we may then all unite in 
rendering unto him our sincere and humble thanks 
for his kind Care and Protection of the People. of 
this Country and previous to becoming a Nation;— 
for the signal and manifold Mercies, and the favour- 
able Interpositions of his Providence in the Course & 
Conclusion.of the late War;—for the great Degree of 
Tranquility, Union and Plenty, which we have since 
enjoyed;—for the peacable and rational Manner in 
which we have been enabled to establish Constitu- 
tions of Government for our Safety and Happiness. 

AND ALSO, that we may then unite in most 
humbly offering our Prayers and supplications to the 
great Lord and Ruler of Nations, and beseech him to 
pardon our National and other Transgressions;—to 
enable us all, whether in public or private Stations, 
to perform our several and relative Duties properly 
and punctually;—to render our national Govern- 
ment a Blessing to all the people, by constantly be.ng 
a government of wise, just and Constitutional Laws, 
directly and faithfully obeyed;—to protect and guide 
all Sovereigns and nations (especially such as have 
shown kindness unto us) and to bless them with good 
Government, Peace, and Concord; to promote the 
Knowledge and Practice of true Religion and Virtue, 
and the increase of Science among them and us;— 


and generally to grant unto all Mankind such a 


Degree of temporal Prosperity as he alone knows.to 
be best. G. WASHINGTON. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES III. NO. VIL. 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. . 


Dover. Four times in half as many years, I think, 
it has been my privilege to lecture in Dover, and out 
of such visits there come inevitably professional ac- 
quaintances which make a city attractive. This is 
the home of State Superintendent Channing Folsom, 
a teacher who went to Boston, chafed under the lim- 
itations of a great city’s school system, accepted a les- 
ser salary as superintendent of Dover, became state 
superintendent, and has impressed himself upon the 
schools of the entire commonwealth, through more 
important progressive laws than in any other admin- 
istration, through the vitalizing of the institutes, and 
the modification of the personnel and opportunities 
of the normal school. Mr. Pease, his successor in 
Dover, was promoted from a principalship, and has 
proved himself an inspiring leader of teachers and of 
school sentiment. Dover has had her leading busi- 
ness and professional men upon the school boards 
from earliest times, which signifies much. 

Plymouth, N. H. The present size, equipment, 
and standards of the state normal school are as de- 
lightful as they are creditable. The all-round suc- 
cess of the past three years is due to the courage and 
energy of Mr. Folsom and the state board, to the 
generous-hearted legislators, and to the principal, J. 
E. Klock, whose ideals are as high, views as broad, 
devotion as ardent as those of any normal school 
leader in New England. The entire state feels the 
impulse of his philosophy and professional heroism. 
It has been an unusual honor to address two of the 
graduating classes at the Commencement season in 


three years. Indeed, this school will always be very 
near my heart, az in the long ago I was elected to the 
principalship, when its doors were to be first opened 
to the public. 

Nashua. The second largest city in the Granite 
state furnished the state, once wpon a time, with its 
state superintendent, Hon. Fred Gowing, and has 
always been prominent in the educational counsels of 
the state. Its superintendents have always been men 
strong with the people, the school board has always 
been composed of leaders in the community, and the 
teachers have always prided themselves upon new 
ideas sanely applied. Mr. Fosset is a leader among 
the people, as well as with the teachers, and in the 
state as truly as in the city of his birth and educa- 
tion. 

Rochester and Durham. Two of the most wide- 
awake supervisory districts inthe state are those 
which centre in Rochester and Durham, and the men 
who occupy these superintendencies, E. L. Silver and 
G. H. Whitcher, are among the best school men in 
New England, with ideas of the latest inspiration, 
with elements of control that enable them to mate- 
rialize their convictions, and with skill in speech and 
ability with the pen they are helping New Hamp- 
shire to forge ahead professionally. 


LITERARY BREVITIES. 


Cicero thinks Plato might have been a Demos- 
thenes, or Demosthenes a Plato; Aristotle an 
Isocrates, or [socrates an Aristotle. 

The usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, bo- 
cause his plow goeth every Sunday.—? 

John Quincy Adams, in the senate, voted against 
the Z.ouisiana Purchase as being unconstitutional. 

My ancestors made some noise in the world; for my 
mother cried oysters, and my father beat a drum.—? 

Whatever employment you follow with persever- 
ancé And assiduity will be found to fit you.—Gold- 
smith. int 

Old Dr. Johnson used to stir lemonade with his 
dirty finger. 

Tennyson, to the surprise of many critics, did not 
rate highly George Eliot’s “Romola.” 

For a hundred people who can sing a song, there 
are not ten who can read a poem.—Tennyson. 

Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura demen- 
tiae est. 

Some Frenchman or other will, I am sure, joke at 
the general sessions of the last judgment.—Balzac. 

Louis XIV. first introduced a uniform in the 
French army. 

The courteous disposition of Marlborough was 
shown in his ordering his troops to protect the es- 
tates of Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray. 

Massachusetts alone not only furnished to the 
army of the Revolution thirteen times as many men 
as South Carolina, but more than all the Southern 
states together, though the populations of the North- 
ern and Southern states were substantially equal.— 
Charles Sumner. 

Disappointment makes people — selfish—Henry 
James. 

Carlyle, who had met Daniel Webster, said: “I 
wonder if any man can possibly be as great as he 
looks.” 

John Tyler was a skilful violin player. 

Andrew Jackson was the first American citizen 
who crossed the Alleghanies to take his seat in the 
White Ilouse. 

It 1s only through pain that higher and higher 
forms of life, whether individual or social, are 
evolved.—John Fiske. 

As Homer was called “the Poet,” so Lesbian 
Sappho, known as “the tenth Muse,” was called “the 
Poetess.”’ 

There is said to have been an over-nice lord in 
Great Britain who, when alone, would not cross his 
legs before the fire for fear of being improper. 


No examination reveals the success of a school, 
though it may reveal its failures. 
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TEN SALARY. STUDIES—(VIIL) 


(In Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903.] 


By McAnprew. 


Averages of Estimates submitted by 83 persons for Yearly 


with Wife and Two Children. 


City or +++ 


Mexico, N. Y. 


Inhabitants... 1,200 


A “GOOD” LIVING. 


(Illustrating Paper on “Theories of Salaries Discuss 


No Extras. 1897-8. 


Alexandria Bay. 


Port Byron. 


3 : 


ed.”’) 


Expenses of Married Man, Thirty Years Old, 


1,100 1,100 1,000 1,000 2,500 11,079 2,100 42,000 45,000 56,000 100,000 133,000 3,350,000 


Rent..+sssreeeceeeeecseees $240 $252 $158 $300 $300 $177 $305 $301 $268 $360 $24 7 
Table, Ice, 152 251 208 418 84 
Repairs and Additions to 284 516 «158 889 418 623 

65 67 66 357. 79 106 83 25 89 111 ioe 
Service 127 128 118 120 152 123 205 124 123 157 163 135 168 
Clothing and care of same— 

61 79 78 159 159 109 207 +4150 158 107 156 123 203 
Clothing and care of same— 

Wife 103 104 71 104 152 106 209 106 102 206° 109 177 #156 201 
Clothing and care of same— 

Children... cece 78 74 25 658 = 658 127 109 116 108 117 105 105 152 
Newspaper and Periodical 

Church and Charity, Public 

Spirit ..-+++e+eee acceso 29 27 54 = 105 72 59 43 47 57 38 56 58 86 56 
Amusements, Concerts, etc. 13 11 17 =28 75 # 16 44 29 43 39 25 44 36 59 
Carfare and travel (not 

Tecreative) «+-++eseeees : 388 18 13 42 = 74 42 21 59 35 54 35 48 117 
Extra expense of Summer 

Outing ...++seeeeeecees - 106 123 106 150 203 104 203 205 156 206 158 209 151 419 
Health: Doctor, Dentist, 

Medicine 538 36 48 49 54 72 77 60 59 78 73 411 
Insurance Premiums: Life - 

and Fire... 109 79 100 100 122 = 108 150 154 148 159 126 145 204 
If the man be a Teacher, 

Physician, or in any other 

profession, add for special 

periodicals, societies, con- 

ventions and mutual bene- 

fit eee 6 61 52 63 54 «48 65 60 65 64 81 80 82 
Theoretical cost of a good —— —— —— —— —— —— =) 

1,569 1,535 1,367 1,682 2,007 1,369 2,345 1,882 2,031 1,939 1,952 2,340 2,298 3,816 
Sinking fund that a fairly 

successful man should lay , 

by each year ..........- - 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 $700. 700 700 700 700 


Total yearly income required —— —— —— —— —— —— 


for above needs.......... 2,269 2,235 2,067 2,382 2,707 2,069 3,045 2,582 2,731 2,639 2,652 3,040 2,998 4,516 


PHILADELPHIA LETTERS. 


Thousands signed petitions or wrote letters on the 
salary question in October. Here are extracts from a 
few. They are samples:— 

William Jay Turner: I have always thought that 
the teachers in our public schools have been very 
poorly paid, and I am heartily in favor of inercasing 
their salaries. I shall be very glad to use whatever 
influence I may have in the direction of granting the 
school-teachers of Philadelphia salaries commen- 
surate with the services rendered by them. 

John C. Hinckley, attorney: It gives me great 
pleasure to endorse the proposal to increase the sal- 
aries of our public school-teachers. There is no more 
important work done by the city than the education 
of the children. With the increased.cost of living of 
the past few years, it is impossible to get the best 
service for the present salaries. 

Mrs. Eliza B. Kirkbride says: A righteous salary 
for the teaching force is essential to good public edu- 
cation. Therefore, in my opinion, an increase of the 
salaries of the teachers of Philadelphia is imperative. 

Dr. W. W.. Keen, the noted surgeon, of Chestnut 
street, says: I am heartily in favor of paying our 
teachers a decent salary; especially as at present they 
receive less than common laborers without any edu- 
cation, 

Dr. Howard E. Roberts, Locust street, says: Con- 
sidering the education and training it is necessary 
for a competent teacher to have, I have felt for many 
years that the compensation they received was not in 
proportion to the duties they have to perform. At 
the pay given teachers in Philadelphia there is but 
little inducement for any one to go through the 
course of study and training required to fill the posi- 
tion. 

B. L. Whitman: The cause of the teachers of our 
city in their effort. to secure something like adequate 


compensation for their service is most worthy. The 
strongest argument that can be offered for an in- 
crease of salaries in the public school system is the 
simple statement of facts. Let the actual situation 
be known, and no man who thinks and pavs his bills, 
and cares for the most efficient and mest permanent 
help for his children in the schoolroom will be in 
doubt as to the duty of the city toward its teachers. 
If the teachers can get the facts before the citizens, 
they will find that the citizens stand ready to right a 
great though unintended wrong. 

C. McD. Harvey, manager of the Confectioners’ 
Journal, says: I am very glad to learn that there is a 
movement on foot looking to increased compensation 
for the city’s school-teachers, and I most earnestly 
hope it will be speedily successful. If any body of 
toilers are entitled to the fullest pay, it is those who 
devote their time and talents to the education of the 


young. 


William S. Haines, president. of the William S. 
Haines company, says: There is no class of workers 
that requires so much intelligent and continued hiard 
study to enable them to keep abreast of the times 
and secure for their students the proper attention as 
the teachers, and no class is 0 poorly paid. Their 
work in forming the minds of those who must later 
on take over the destinies and welfare of the nation 
is of. such vital importance that nothing should be 
left undone by the city to keep and to place the 
teachers in a position to do this work successfully. 
There is no one thing that will prevent this more 
than the fact that the teacher is underpaid and, 
therefore, often obliged to devote time to other work 
to secure a proper livelihood. This dividing of in- 
terests is bad for the student, for the teacher, and 
for the community at large. Philadelphia should 
stand in the front rank by paying salaries to the 
teachers commensurate with their work, instead of in 
the lowest, as she does now. 


James B. Bonner: I am in sympathy with the ap- 
plication of the teachers for increased salaries, recog- 
nizing they have very wearing duties to perform, and 
that their compensation at the present time is com- 
paratively low, more particularly so on account of the 
high cost of living. 

Newburger Bros. & Henderson, bankers, Chestnut 
street, say: We wish to state that we are heartily in 
favor of the movement to increase the salaries of the 
teachers in the public schools. In view of the very 
high character of the service which our teachers 
render, they should, in our opinion, be as well paid 
as those of any city in the country. 

Rey. Marcus A. Brownson, D. D., pastor of the 
Tenth Presbyterian church, says: I am most heartily 
in favor of inereased salaries for the teachers in our 
public schools. It is beyond all question a merited 
recognition of the faithful and efficient service which 
has been accomplished for the good of the city, and, 
in view of the increased cost of living, it is an actual 


necessity. I sincerely and earnestly hope that a sub- 


stantial advance will be at once made. Tio no class of 
persons is the public more deeply indebted than to 
the public school-teachers, and every person initer- 
ested in the welfare of the community ought to co- 
operate readily, and with his or her full influence, in 
this matter. 

William K. Ramborger: I am pleased to say that I 
am thoroughly in favor of the proposed increase in 
the salaries of the teachers of the public schools of 
the city of Philadelphia, being of the opinion that 
they have been paid too little for their services for 
many years past. 

Craig Atmore: I am heartily in favor of the pro- 
posed increase in teachers’ salaries, as it is only in 
this way that the standard of the Philadelphia 
schools can be raised. 

IF. P. Rutherford: I most heartily endorse the 
proposition to inerease the salaries of the school- 
teachers. looking at the subject from a business 
standpoint, it should be done, as the requirements 
are now more than they were formerly, and to main- 
tain this standard it will be necessary to make the 
salaries equally as high as those paid in other cities. 

Emanuel Furth says: I have been and am now 
favorable to the proposed increase in the salaries 
paid to our public school-teachers. I have already 
endeavored to do some service in that direction, and 
would be glad to continue in ‘that course, whenever 
the opportunity presents. 


SALARY NOTES. 


Ft. Dodge, Ia., advance ranging from three to five 
dollars per month. 

Ashland, Wis., all teachers’ salaries raised $55 
per year. 

Polk County, Ia., advanced from $5 to $10 per 
month in many schools. 

Osceola, Ia., advanced from $5 to $10 per month. 

Battle Creek, Mich.; 10 per cent. raise. © 

Johnson County, Ia., advanced 15 per cent. over 
last year. 

Ansonia, Conn., increase $25 in all grades up to 
the sixth, with special additions beyond that grade. 

Ireton, Ia., raise $5 per month. 

McKeesport, Pa., raised the wages $5 and $10 per 
month. 

Marshalltown, Ia., a 5 per cent. raise. 

Sioux City, Ia., advance will aggregate $6,000 for 
the year. 

Vail, la., raise of salary to teachers, equal to 
12 1-2 per cent. 

Medford, Ore., raise of $5 per month. 

Chariton, Ia., increase $5 per month. 

Lueas, Ta., raise of $5 per month. 

Winchester, Ill., increase of $5 per month. 

Harvard, Ill., twenty-five dollar a year raise for 
grades below the ninth. Superintendent, two hun-. 
dred dollars. 

Laneaster, Pa., a raise of 8 to 10 per cent. 

Ottumwa, Ta., increase 5 per cent. 

Davenport, Ia., $5 advance per month. 

Owasso, Mich., advance 10 per cent.—School 
Board Journal, 
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SUGGESTIVE IDEAS. 


BY J. P. MC CASKEY. 


If I had the choice of where the early school years 
of my child should be spent, I would say, without 
hesitation, in an ungraded school under a good 
teacher. A good ungraded school, with a good 
teacher in love with learning—especially if it be near 
a stream, not far from the woods, and the teacher be 
on speaking terms with nature—is an ideal place for 
the early years of school life. The graded school of 
the city is a necessity of the situation, and of course 
a very good thing, but in it the average pupil is 
usually at a disadvantage as compared with his coun- 
try cousim under a good teacher. In the ungraded 
school the young pupil has the chance of hearing the 
recitations of the older classes, and the remarks of 
the teacher as to many things quite beyond his class 
grade that may awaken curiosity, arouse interest, 
stimulate inquiry, afford knowledge. Let me illus- 
trate. 

From the advanced class in reading a little fellow 
hears the sentence: “One needs to cherish the splen- 
did ideals of the poet and the evangelist.” He 
doesn’t know what it means. It is discussed; he ig in- 
terested, and he gets its meaning “as through a glas: 
darkly.” ‘Then the teacher says: Look at that word 
cherish. The first part of it, cher, is a French word, 
and means “dear” (as cher ami, dear friend), it 
comes from a Latin word, carus, “dear.” “Cherish,” 
therefore, means “to hold dear,” “One needs: to ‘hold 
dear’ the splendid ideals,” ete. The little fellow 
feels a thrill of pleasure ashe sees the light flash 
that reveals to him a new thought. 

The class reads: ““We should accumulate all kinds 
of useful knowledge.” He knows all but one word in 
the sentence, and, lacking that, he knows nothing. 
He listens. The boys have been studying some Latin. 
The teacher inquires, “From what does that word 
‘accumulate’ come?” A lad answers: “The Latin 
words, ad ‘to,’ and cumulus, a ‘heap,’ or ‘pile’ It 
means ‘to add to the stock we already have.’” More 
light—these words are interesting. 

Another reads: “Saturate their minds with whole- 
some thought, so far as they can or will absorb it.” 
“What does this mean?” asks the teacher. The little 
fellow listens; he is eager now. The class knows 
fairly well the meaning of the sentence, but notody 
can give th» derivation of the unusual words. They 
refer to di-tionary: “Saturate” is from satur, 
“full of.” “make full of’; and “absorb,” from ab, 
“from,” and sorb.o, “to drink in,” as a sponge ab- 
sorbs water; and the meaning: “Fill their minds with 
wholesome thought so far as they can take it in.”’ 

Nobody had observed that the little fellow was in- 
terested or listening, but from that chance recitation 
he had got what started him upon a new line of 
thought, and did much towards shaping his career. 
He knew later in life that that teacher had been good 
to live with, and that school a blessed place for him. 
In any school words are one of the most interesting 
subjects that can be talked about every day, if pos- 
sible, especially in the spelling and reading les<ons, 
by teacher and pupils. Dr. Holmes says: “There is 
more poetry in words than in sentences.” And the 
child, who lives so largely in the world of the imagin- 
ation, is always more or less a poet. 

We want but little work attempted in forma! 
science among the children. The show of gain here 
is very deceptive. It vanished like the ght snow 
from the ditch in the spring sunshine. There are 
years when the splendid faculty of the imagination 
is awake. In these years we want symbolism and 
parable, fairy tale and fable. We want language, 
spoken and read and written, all that can be ac- 
quired, of our own and other languages. We want 
much that is best in literature stored in the memcry 
for present good and for the time to come. We want 
old-fashioned spelling and arithmetic and music; not 
much history or geography; not many branches, but 
suggestive instruction in many things. Let us have 
in these important vears as much as possible of 
thoughts and things, everlasting. things that we can 
take with us gladly on through life down to the end, 
and probably beyond it. 

In this connection, let me recall a pleasant thought 


of Bayard Taylor. He began to study Greek when 
about fifty years of age. Howells tells of how he met 
him once with a Greek author in his hand. Taylor 
said he was beginning to read the language. Howells 
was surprised that he should take it up so late in life. 
Taylor replied, “Oh, but you know I expect to use it 
in the other world.” That made it worth while, but 
was he sure of the other world? “As sure as Iam of 
this,” said Taylor. And Howells adds: “I have al- 
ways kept the impression of the young faith which 
spoke in his voice, and was more than his words.” 

Ts it good to live with people who hold to such 
a cheerful faith as this? Is that teacher good to live 
with whose boys and girls u:e encouraged to think 
thus of to-morrow, and of the immortality to which 
we look forward with what the New Testament calls 
a “certain hope”? ; 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CIVICS CLASS. 


BY MINNIE E. HADLEY. 

As a thorough mastery of text detail is, of course, 
fundamental, the major portion of the recitation 
period may be devoted to a discussion of its subject- 
matter. Special and individual reports should always 
be assigned on such important topics as “The Con- 
stitutional Convention,” “Virginia and Massachu- 
setts Local Governments,’ “Constitutional Growth 
of England,’ “Reform in Municipal Government,” 
“Tariff,” “Civil Service Reform,” etc., ete. 

The wide-awake teacher will keep a tabulated list 
of all reference books to which the class may pos- 
sibly have access, and thus economize the pupil’s 
time by directing him at once to the proper authority. 

Most texts are furnished with ample bibliographies 


at the close of each chapter, to which the teacher 


should always direct her attention, and with the aid 
of the class, have as many of them as possible 
brought to her desk; whether from the town library, 
the school library, or it may be, perhaps, from the 
combined resources of the teacher’s and pupils’ pri- 
vate libraries. 

Once get the class interested in this work, and 
much of the so-called “pin money” will go to the 
“hook fund,” which otherwise might be worse than 
wasted. 

Aside from the information value of these reports, 
they should train the pupil to a proper discrimination 
in the selection of materials, as well as facility in the 
expression of pure English. 

T find it profitable to devote at least ten minutes of 
each recitation period to the reading aloud of some 
standard supplementary text, such as Woodrow Wil- 
son’s “Congressional Government,” or Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth,” pausing now and then 
to make comments upon a forceful statement, or to 


explain away the difficulty of some obscure point, 


while the class take notes. 

At the end of the week the teacher may propound 
from six to ten important questions on the week’s 
reading, and require either written or oral answers. 

Local government, of course, is not to be neglected, 
and occasional special lessons may be given along this 
line at the teacher’s discretion, as, for example, re- 
quire some pupil to bring in a deed along with a 
thorough knowledge of its history. An entire exer- 
cise may be based upon it by having previously given 
out the following questions for practical and thor- 
ough research. 

1. What are the seven requisites of a deed? 

2. What is an escrow? 
3. What significance has the seal? Give its his- 


4. How are deeds recorded? 

5. Does failure to record a deed render it void? 

f. What trouble might arise if the deed were not 
recorded within six months? 

Y. What would happen if a deed once formally 
delivered should pass back into the hands of the 
grantor? 

The teacher should consult some standard work 
on law for answers to questions like the above. 
Other documents may be treated in a similar way, 
and no vear’s work is complete without at least one 
mock-trial. conducted with strict conformity to legal 


I also find bi-weekly or monthly debates very 
stimulating, and an intelligent discussion, howe, 4, 
unpretentious, of such subjects as “Canada Annexs- 
tion,” “Cuban Government,” ‘Possession of Colonies 
by the United States,” and gthers of like character, 
cannot fail to sharpen the intellect, broaden the 
mind, and lead ultimately to a purer citizenship, a 
nobler manhood and womanhood. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXI1) 
OUTLINE STUDIES. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
Born, Ayr, Scotland, January 25, 1759. 
First published verse, 1786. 

Died at Dumfries, July 21, 1796. 

“Lowland Scotland as a distinct nationality,” it 
has well been said, “came in with two warriors, and 
went out. with two bards. It came in with William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce, and went out with Robert 
Burns and Walter Scott. The first two made the his- 
tory; the last two told the story and sang the song.” 

Burns was a poor farmer’s son, a hard-worked 
ploughboy. Of school life he enjoyed next to noth- 
ing. Writing of his boyhood life, he speaks of it as 
“the cheerless gloom of a hermit, and the unceasing 
toil of a galley slave.” , 

But among the furrows was born the ambition to 
write verses that would “bear publishing.” 


“That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a song, at least.” 


And soon he had in his little desk in his cheerless 
room poems for which the world would spend mil- 
lions of dollars, and that would thrill a Seotechman’s 
heart anywhere in his migrations. 

After many vain wrestles with poverty, Burns de- 
termined to go to Jamaica as a bookkeeper. To get 
money for the passage, he published a few poems, 
which netted him $100, and made him famous. 
Among these poems were “Hallowe’en,” “To a 
Mouse,” “The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” “To a 
Daisy,” and others. “The country murmured of him 
from sea to sea.” “Ploughboys and maidservants 
would gladly pay all their slender wages to procure 
Burns’ verses.”—Heron. 

Sir Walter Scott was then but a lad of fifteen. He 
said that “he had sense enough to be interested in 
Burns’ poetry, and would have given the world to 
know him.” 

The second edition netted Burns $2,000. Then he 
married Jean Armour, and tried farming. Very 
soon, he wrote “Auld Lang Syne,” and “Tam 
O’Shanter.” Next he wrote songs and ballads by the 
seore for a musical volume, but was shamefully 
treated by the publisher, who gave him only a shaw! 
for his wife, a picture of “The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” and $25. This meanness cut him to the 
quick. 

Then came “John Anderson, my Jo,” “My Heart’s 
in the Highlands,” “Green Grow the Rushes, 0.” 
“Highland Mary,” “A Red, Red Rose,” and many 

Tt was unfortunate that Burns’ habits—that 
ruined him by the time he was thirty-seven—lent a 
pot-house air to his verse at times, and a freedom in 
allusion to human passions that is offensive to good 
taste. But despite occasional coarseness, Burns give: 
us stanzas glowing with genuine feeling and exalted 
thought.. 

That he has spoken so largely in the languave 
familiar to lowly life. and made such use of his 
“mither tongue,” is doubtless one of the chief source: 
of his popularity. The humblest Scotch lad or lassie 
eould read with pleasure,— 

“We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine.” 

But Burns had charms for eultivated reader: als”. 
They were delighted with “The Ploughman Poet. 
Tow frequently he is quoted to give point to cult’ 
vated conversation, as in this:— 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
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What a beautiful rhythm in “Afton Water,” be 

yinning with the lines :— 

“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy sweet braes; 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise!” 
What a fine brace of similes in this verse from 

“Tam O’Shanter” :— 
“But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed: 


Or, like the snowflake in the river,— 
A moment white, then melts forever.” 


And what a hint of home in this:— 
“To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife,— 


That is true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


Which was Burns’ masterpiece? Professor Craik 
—no mean authority—esteems the narrative of 
“Hallowe’en” his greatest effort. Other judges voice 
their preference for “The Jolly Beggars.” Carlyle 
writes of this poem: “The blanket of the night is 
drawn aside; in full ruddy gleaming light these 
rough tatterdemalions are seen at their boisterous 
revel, wringing from I’ate another hour of wassail 
and good cheer.” 

Burns himself was most favorably inclined 
towards “Tram O’Shanter,” as his best verse. Yet. 
many reserve the chief niche for “The Cottar’s Sat- 
urday Night,” sure at least that no one will dispute 
the permanency of its place in English literature. 
“From scenes like these auld Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. PEABODY. 

Scene: The parlor of one of a company of school- 
mates, 

Actors: Members of a grammar school class assembled 
for a social evening. 

First Pupil (entering).—Has Mildred come? 

Sixth.—No, you’re the last two, 

First.--I hope she will bring her new game. 

Third.—What game? 

First.—Oh, here she is! Did you bring it? 

Fourth.—Yes, there’s the game I told you about. 

All (gathering around).—What is it? 

Fourth.—“‘The Mayflower.” 

First.—Why, that is the ship everybody's old-fashioned 
furniture came over in. 

Sixth.--Ship the Pilgrims came over in. 

Seventh._-How do you play this game? 

Fourth (distributing cards).—Just like authors, see. 
There are four cards in a set. The one that gets the 
most sets beats. ; 

Kighth.—Oh, there are pictures on them. 

Ninth.—And it tells about the pictures underneath. 

First (holding card marked B-1).—Here’s some old- 
fashioned furniture, anyway. 

Tenth.—What does it say? 

First (reads).—‘“Ancient spinning wheel and Governor 
Carver's Chair.” The above are among the many valu- 
able relics of the Pilgrim days to be seen in Pilgrim hall. 
The hall contains an extensive cabinet, a gallery of valu- 
able pictures and a library of historical works. 

First.—-Here’s a picture of Pilgrim Hall. 

Second.—Mine says something about the Pilgrims. 

Thiril.—So does mine. 

Fourth.-And mine, , 

Sixth.—They are all about the Pilgrims. 

Second.—_What does Pilgrim mean? 

Sixth.—Pilgrim means wandering. 

Tenth.—Who were the Pilgrims? 

‘Highth.—English people who came from Plymouth. 

Third.—They came from Holland. 

Kighth.—They started from England in the first place, 
went to Holland, and then to America. 

Seventh.—Why? 

Second.—Let Charles tell about it. 

Eighth.—-In England the law required everyone to at- 
tend the Protestant Episcopal church established by the 
government. Some people, though they believed in the 
doctrine of the church, did not like the form of govern- 
ment, and so separated from it and held meetings of 
their own. John Robinson and Elder Brewster were 
two of the leaders of these Separatists. They held ser- 
vices in Scrooby. 

Seventh.—-Where’s that? 

Fighth.—A little town of only two hundred inhabitants 
in the eastern part of England. Finding that they could 
have no peace, but were, as they said, “hunted,” perse- 
cuted, and “clapped up” in prison, they fled to Holland, 


where they heard was “freedom of religion for all men.” 
Second.—How long did they stay there? 
Eighth.—They lived in Holland thirteen years, most 
of the time in Leyden. 
Seventh.—-There is a Leyden st cet in Plymouth now. 
Eighth.—Yes, it was named for that town of Holland 
where they lived so long. 


Second.—What made them come to America? 
Third.—They came to Holland as an organized com- 


munity practicing English manners and customs. For a 
temporary residence this would do. But if they and 
their children’s children after them were tq remain and 
prosper, they must break up their organization, forget 
their native speech, and to all intents and purposes be- 
come Dutch. This they could not bring themselves to 
do, and in 1617 they had fully decided to remove to some 
land where they could still continue to be Englishmen, 
and where they might lay the foundations of a Christian 
state. But one such land could then be found and that 
was America. To America, therefore, they turned their 
attention, and after the innumerable delays, formed a 
company and obtained leave from the London company 
to settle on the coast of what is now New Jersey. 

Thirteenth.—Did all that went to Holland come to 
America? 

Third.—Oh, no, John Robinson anda good many stayed 
behind, though some planned to come later. The Pil- 
grims sailed from Delft Haven. 

Second.—-Here’s a picture; it says (reads 
card A-1): Departure from Delft Haven. In 
the summer of 1620, the Pilgrims sailed in 
the Speedwell from Delft Haven to meet the 
Mayflower at Southampton. The Speedwell, proving 
leaky, was left behind; the Mayflower sailed with one 
hundred and two passengers. 

Seventh.—Why yes, don’t you know, “The first run 
was to Southampton, England, where some friends from 
Icndon joined them in the Mayflower, and whence, Au- 
xust 5, they sailed for America. But the Speedwell 
proved so unseaworthy that the two ships put back te 
T'lymouth, where twenty people took up the voyage. 
September 6, 1620, such as remained steadfast, just une 
hurdred in number, re-embarked in the Mayflower and 
begun the most memorable of voyages.” 


First—How did they get the money for this expedi-. 


tion? 

Sixth.—I've read something about that. Here it is. 
(Takes Montgomery’s “Leading Facts of American His- 
tory” from table and reads page 78.) “A company of 
English merchants and speculators agreed to help them 
on these hard conditions: First, the Pilgrims were to 
work for seven years without a single day to themselves 
except Sunday. Second, at the end of that time all that 
they had accumulated was iv be divided equally between 
them and the company. On these terms a settler would 
not even own the whole of his house and garden after 
seven years of incessant toil. But the emigrants could 
not do better and the agreement was signed.” 

Tenth.-—They must have been determined to come to 
accept, such terms as those. 

Sixth.—They were determined. They were loyal to 
their country, but they were steadfast to their religion, 
and if they could not worship as they liked in England, 
they would go where they could, whatever the cost might 
be. 

First.—If John Robinson, their pastor, was left behind, 
who was their leader? : 

Third.—William Brewster was an elder in their 
ehurch, Carver was the man who was to be governor, 
Bradford and Standish were also the leading men. 

Eighth.—Brewster was their religious leader; Carver 
was their civil leader; Standish, their military leader. 

Sixth.—You read that they meant to go to New Jer- 
sey. Then how was it that they came to Massachusetts? 

Third.—It give the reason here. (McMasters, pages 
42 and 43.) (Hands book to sixth pupil.) 

“The weather was so foul and the wind and sea so 
boisterous, that nine weeks passed before they beheld 
the shores of Cape Cod. Having no right to settle there, 
as the cape lay to the northward of the lands owned by 
the London company, they turned their ship southward 
and attempted to go on. But.a headwind drove them 
back and forced them to take shelter in Provincetown 
harbor, at the end of Cape Cod. Since it was then the 
eleventh of November, the Pilgrims, as they are now 
called, decided to get permission from the Plymouth 
company to remain permanently.” 

Sixth.—I shouldn’t think they would have liked Mass- 
achusetts as well as New Jersey. 

Tenth.—Some were dissatisfied (McMasters, page 43), 
“and declared that as they were not to land in Virginia, 
they were no longer bound by the contract they had 


made in England regarding their emigration to Virginia. 
To put an end to this, a meeting was held, November 21, 
1620, in the cabin of the Mayflower, and a compact was 
drawn up and signed:— 


is f Continued on page 341. ] 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


ANOTHER STATE RESERVATION. 


Mt. Tom—a commanding height in Hampshire county, 
Mass., and overlooking one of the finest reaches of the 
Connecticut river—has been made a state reservation by 
a vote of the people of Hampshire and Hampden coun- 
ties, to whom it was referred by the legislature. Mt. 
Wachusett, in Worcester county, and Mt. Greylock, in 
Berkshire county, were made state reservations some lit- 
tle time ago; and now Mt. Tom—like her taller sister 
peaks—comes under the fostering care of the state. 


MYRIADS OF SALMON. 


What a sight it must be to see the salmon in the 
spawning season crowding up the rivers along the 
Pacific coast! In the upper reaches of the Sacramento, 
Columbia, and Fraser rivers, the water seems absolutely 
full of fish, and oftentimes their bodies are exposed to 
the air. The anuual salmon catch in the Pacific states 
and Alaska in recent years, has been over 100,000,000 
pounds. 1899 was the banner year, when 2,450,000 cases 
of canned salmon were put up, the market value of 
wh ch was $9,000,000. 


RUMOR OF NEW STATES. 


At the last session of Congress, Senator Quay of Penn- 
sylvania urged very strongly the admission of some of 
the Western territories as states of the Union. But 
Congress was not yet ready for such action. It is now 
rumored that the senator is about to propose the ad- 
mission of two new states, one to be made out of the 
territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and the other 
out of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. Whether 
the people of the territories would be favorable to such a 
plan remains to be seen. But Mr. Quay is very earnest 
in his proposal to add two stars to the blue field of the 
nation’s flag. 


CONTROLLING RIVER FLOODS. 


The experience of so many American cities—East and 
Wesi—from disastrous floods the past season is leading 
engineers to think out some possible way of controlling 
the mad rush of waters. The shocking damage at Pater- 
son and Passaic, New Jersey, in September last, when 
there was a rainfall of ten and one-half inches in two 
days, has led to the thought that even the turbulent 
Passaic river may he safely curbed by converting great 
flats in its valley into artificial lakes, which will be 
storage reservoirs that would aid considerably in ren- 
dering heavy freshets less harmful. The scheme is well 
worth thinking about elsewhere. 


WEST INDIAN CRUISES. 


Winter must surely be on its way, for already the ad- 
vertising columns are trying to woo us to spend our 
mid-winter vacation amid the delightful scenery and 
balmy climate of the Carribean Sea. One cruise offered 
to.the public promises stops at the tragically interesting 
island of Martinique, at St. Thomas, (D. W.1.), St. 
Lucia, St. Vineent, Kingston, Jamaica, Santiago-Cuba, 
and Nassau. Yet we fear that the majority of us will 
have to face “the rigors of a northern winter,’ and 
forego—not without a sigh—‘“the salubrity of a semi- 
tropical climate, with a daily and almost kaleidoscopic 
change of scenery and incident.” Bon voyage! 


THE SWIFT-WINGED STORK. 


The two-minute trotter arrived this season, and the 
patrons of the turf went wild over the new record. But, 
talking of speed, what about the storks of Buda-Pesth 
in Hungary? In their annual migration, they leave the 
city on the Danube one day, and the next day are in 
Lahore, India. In twenty-four hours they have covered 
2,400 miles. What power of wing to carry so heavy a 
bird at a speed of 100 miles an hour! They are said to 
fly at a great height, undoubtedly to reduce the rests- 
tance of the air. With such speed, they surely cannot 
take in the sights of the countries they cross between 
Hungary and India. 


A WISCONSIN TRADE CENTRE. 


Superior, Wis., is at the extreme western point reached 
by the great chain of lakes that penetrate to the centre 
of the American continent. Lake Superior alone is more 
than six times as large as the state of Connecticut, and 
nearly four times as large as Massachusetts. As a city, 
Superior is one of the greatest commercial centres of 
the great Northwest. Last year nearly 6,500,000 tons of 
freight passed through its port, where ‘rail met sail.” 
It boasts of the largest grain elevator in the world, with 
a capacity of 3,200,000 bushels. Its lumber mills sell 
their product at nearly every port on the Great Lakes, 
and its chair factory sells its manufactures everywhere 
from Buffalo to San Francisco. In its mammoth ship- 
yard 1,000 men are employed the year through. Great 


is Superior! 
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Euucationa! Intelligence 


Theory should fit deeds as harmony fits words. 
It is important to know how to say what you know. 


The great thing to do is to inspire and lead to a 
manly life. 

Excess is never well, however good the cause which 
stimulates it. 

Acquiescing in truth is only a stepping-stone to 
seeking truth. 

Disorderliness is as rare as it once was common as 
a school condition. 

The Journal of Education for November 26 will 


be an Authors’ number, in which will be gathered 
interesting facts about writers of books for teachers 
and schools. 

While I have no patience with prudery, priggish- 
ness, or with a suspicious nature, it is of the utmost 
importance that the tone of the school be kept at 
concert pitch as to virtue. 


A sensitive teacher is to be pitied. She suffers 
more from slight slights and from petty upheavals 
than most of us would from a fierce social battle or 
a professional earthquake. 

It were well for the teacher to say to herself every 
morning, “These children will be forming habits for 
eternity to-day under my leadership.” What a 
thought! How insignificant it makes some daily 


doings appear ! 


The advocates of manual training argue that a 
lawyer can cross-question a witness more skillfully, 
and a physician can cut open’ the human system 
more scientifically, if he has formed a habit of see- 
ing when a right angle is out of true. 


The beauty of the lyre is that you get more of the 
soul of the player and less of the mechanism of the 
instrument than otherwise, so that method or sys- 
tem is best which gives greatest play to the perzon- 
ality of the pupil as well as of the teacher. 


Ruskin in “Sesame and Lilies” says that taste is 
the only morality. “Tell me what you like and I 
will tell you what you are.” There is enough of 
truth in this for the teacher to cultivate assiduously 
the likes of the child, and modify his dislikes. 


A teacher must be firm, sometimes severe, but be- 
fore the school is dismissed she must be so cheery, 
so genial, so hearty, that. the discords shall be for- 
gotten. I like the Canadian idea of putting the 
“opening exercises” at the close of the day, that 
truth and a song may be the day’s benediction. 


The highest tribute ever paid me—the one that 
| most wish was true—was in the Pittsburg Gazette 
this autumn when it said: “Superintendent Samuel 
Harmlton and Dr. Winship do the rightest thing at 
the rightest time.” If that could ever be true it 
would be worth while to live. No higher ideal can 
be set before one’s self than this. 


Notwithstanding my unbounded belief that intel- 
lectually, physically, and morally public school pupils 
as a rule are vastly higher in the scale than ever be- 
fore, it is never safe to presume upon that and 
neglect to watch the signs of the times among the 
boys and girls. Keep an eye out and an ear open 
that tendencies to immorality do, not get started 
through your neglect. 


The New York Evening Post paid Miss Haley this 
compliment: “Miss Haley is the only woman on the 
legislative committee of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and in that connection has been instrumental 
to a marked degree in securing legislation in behalf 
of the child labor law, a prison labor law, a compul- 
sory education law, and a law opening the school- 
house to the publie when not needed for school pur- 


poses.” 


Projecting oneself into other personalities dis- 
sipates his own energy, is as true to-day as when 
Plato said it. Stop wasting in energy in trying to 
have pupils and students do things in your way. Get 
them to doing, saying, and thinking something, and 
then they will want to do and say and think it in 
the best way for them, and it will not be the best 
way for you. They take their own stride and not 
yours. 


Think of examining a teacher as to her informa- 
tion about science, art, and literature without mak- 
ing an examination as to temperament. Better let 
some of your knowledge of the candidate’s informa- 
tion go, and require a skilful physician’s estimate of 
her temperament, with the statement as to how 
much of it is natural and acquired, and to what ex- 
tent misfortunes can be remedied by self discipline. 
In the schoolroom temperament often signifies more 
than information. 


HO! FOR 8ST. LOUIS. 


The expected has happened. The N. E. A. will 
meet in St. Louis next summer. There was 
nothing else to do. It was impossible to make a 
satisfactory program on the Pacific coast this year. 
Every teacher should go to St. Louis, and all who 
can must go. The N. E. A. will not get much 
money out of it, does not need to get any. There 
will rarely be an opportunity for as good missionary 
work as on this occasion. There should be greater 
effort than ever put forth to arouse, convince, and 
inspire teachers to go to St. Louis. The N. E. A. 
should actually put out money, if necessary, for this 
purpose. 


WHAT PATTI MISSES. 

Patti has never heard or read an unkind thing 
ever said of her, and has never allowed a bore or 
otherwise disagreeable person to come into her pres- 
ence except at a respectable distance, that is, since 
she has done public work. To this habit she at- 
tributes the fact that not a wrinkle has ever touched 
her brow. But how much fun she has lost! She 
might have kept young and grown fleshy at the 
same time by enjoying the criticism as the contor- 
tions of envy. One of the best hits in a recent popu- 
lar novel is of a family that lived to enjoy the envy 
of neighbors in social and commercial life. You 
laugh immoderately at the great fun parents and 
children got out of what they could make other peo- 
ple say against them. Patti knows nothing of this 
delight. 


ALMER B. BRYAN'’S RESIGNATION. 


All advices from the Philippines agree that it was 


a great loss to the islands to have Mr. Bryan resign. 


Serious ill health is said to be the caus . 

General Smith, secretary of public education in 
the Philippines, who has the universal confidence of 
the people, said of the situation:— 

“The fact that Mr. Bryan intends to hand in his 
resignation means a great big loss to the govern- 
ment, and especially the 800 American teachers, who 


have much confidence in their general superintend- 


ent. Mr. Bryan was not only a scholar, but a brick, 
and with his departure we shall be thrown upon our 
crutches,swhich I hope will carry us through. We 
tried several ways to hold him, but finally when his 
serious condition became so apparent we had to give 
up in despair. The education department during the 
last few months has been elevated to a high stand- 
ard; perfect harmony exists in every branch of the 
department, all due to the successful management of 
Mr. Bryan.” : 


PRAISE. 

“T wish you would not praise,” said a teacher to a 
principal and superintendent in a Central states city. 
I overheard the remark and watched both teacher 
and principal carefully. I dare not tell the story as 
it is, but will tell some things that I thought regard- 
ing the remark. 

There are three classes of persons, those who 
praise recklessly as the old-fashioned Methodists 
shouted “Amen,” often putting it in where it is 
scandalous; those who never say a good word to any- 
body, to whom a charming day is a weather breeder; 
those who appreciate every strain of good, even a 
faint streak of sunshine. 

If we must choose between the man who says 
“Amen” at the wrong time, and the one who says 
“qd——n it” all the time, then the first is infinitely 
above the other, for there is no place in earth or 
heaven, and the other place is too good, for the 
man whose habit of mind is incessantly profane. 
But the only real virtue is in the appreciative mind, 
in the one who looks for goodness and gladness 
everywhere. 

“Whoever you be, be noble, 
Whatever you do, do well, 

Whenever you speak, speak kindly, 
Carry joy wherever you dwell.” 

The person who does not want you to praise is 
jealous 99 times in 100. Three times the New 
England Journal of Education has been specifically 
censured for seeing only the good in people, and in 
each case I have taken occasion to speak frankly of 
some public utterance, act, or book of each of these, 
and no one of them has ever forgiven me or ever 
will. In each case it was a mild statement of what 
was true. The man who praises generously never 
feels hurt by the bitter criticism, while the caustic 
critic is always stung by the mildest suggestion of 
defeat. I have never known a professional snarl«r 
who did not snarl because he thought it woul 
frighten other people. They usually have a skunk 
ish nature, 

Praise in the best sense means only kindliness, 
and this has grown faster in American life in 4 
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quarter of a century than any other characteristic, 
and it has grown faster among teachers and educa- 
tors than among any other class, 

Thirty years ago you could not travel without 
knowing whether the man or his wife ruled the 
home ‘by the domineering tone of the boss of the 
household. From May 7 to October 27 this year I[ 
iraveled 27,000 miles, and but once in all that time 
have I heard an unkind word by a man or his wife 
tv the other. Thirty years ago you could tell, in 
public, to whom children belonged because parents 
spoke to their own children and acted toward them 
as they would not dare speak to or act toward chil- 
dren not their own, and in return children treated 
their parents as they would not other people. In 
hut four instances in six months have I seen or heard 
what was very common thirty years ago. 

Lawyers used to think they were not smart unless 
they were insulting to witnesses and opposing attor- 
neys: physicians thought they were not professional 
unless they rejoiced in seeing a patient die rather 
than consult with another “school”; a clergyman 
thought he did not represent the Prince of Peace 
unless he acted like his Satanic majesty saying of 
other faiths and practices from the pulpit what he 
could not say in good society, and a business man 
thought he could not sell his own goods with self- 
respect unless he denounced his competitor. 

This has largely changed. Even lawyers are 
gentlemen, physicians are manly, clergymen are 
decent, and business men mind their own business. 
All this signifies a transformation in society that 
would have been unbelievable in 1875. 

Dueling, street fights among sober people, and 
balky horses are but memories, and the day is not 
distant when the man with a chip on his shoulder 
and every other habitually unappreciative man and 
woman will join duelists, street brawlers, and balky 
horses as things of the past. The day~is hastening 
as fast as it can without a few untimely funerals 
which we should all deplore. The spirit of praise is 
the natural atmosphere in the twentieth century. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Affairs on the isthmus have moved rapidly. The 
United States and France have recognized the de 
facto government -for purposes of doing business; 
and President Roosevelt, in communicating this 
action to the Colombian government, expressed a 
hope that the two governments might come to an 
agreement, and added that he felt under obligation 
to see that peaceful traffic across the isthmus was no 
longer disturbed by unnecessary and wasteful wars. 
In pursuance of this policy, the Colombian govern- 
ment was later notified that it would not be allowed 
to disembark troops on the isthmus. The new re- 
public has commissioned a diplomatic agent to repre- 
sent it at Washington, and has despatched an influ- 
ential commission, one of whose members is a mem- 
ber of the junta or provisional government, to enter 
into negotiations regarding the canal. The Colom- 
bian minister at Washington has filed a protest 
against the course of the United States, but little 
has been heard direct from Bogota. 

s 

The course of the United States has not escap d 
criticism; and in quarters where it is the usual thing 
to give a sinister interpretation to American designs, 
it is broadly intimated that the revolution on the 
isthmus was instigated from Washington or New 
York. But there is no evidence to sustain such in- 
sinuations, and it is matter of common knowledge 
that discontent with the treatment of isthmian in- 
terests by the central government has been growing 
deep and bitter ever since the Colombian Congress 
took the adverse vote on the canal treaty. In gov- 
ernmental circles abroad, the action of the United 
States is generally approved, for the building of the 
isthmian canal is regarded as a world-necessity, 
which could not wait on the caprice of small politi- 
cians at Bogota. France promptly followed the 
American example in recognizing the de facto gov- 
ernment: and reports that Germany meant to use 
this opportunity to get coaling stations on or neat 
the isthmus have been officially denied. 

* * * 


The opening on Monday of the extraordinary ses- 


sion of the Fifty-eighth Congress, called by the 
President to enact the legislation required to give 
effect to the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, was not 
attended by any unusual incident. The House did 
the expected thing in electing as Speaker Mr. Can- 
non of Illinois, and the vote by which this was done 
—198 for Mr. Cannon against 166 for Mr. Williams 
of Mississippi—furnishes an index to the party 
strength in the new body. ‘The House adopted with- 
out delay or debate the rules of the previous Con- 
gress, which are those over which so angry a contest 
was waged when Mr. Reed was Speaker. This in- 
dicates that the Reed method of parliamentary pro- 
cedure may be regarded as among the things which 
are settled. It was a part of the Democratic pro- 
gram to introduce resolutions calling for the corre- 
spondence relating to isthmian affairs, but Mr. Hitt 
anticipated the opposition by offering the resolution 
from the Republican side. The President’s message 
was sent in on Tuesday, and was confined ‘to an 
urgent appeal for completing the reciprocity arrange- 
ments with Cuba. 
* 


The republic of Santo Domingo has been passing 
through another of those little revolutions which 
have been so frequent in its recent history. The net 


result is that President Wos y Gil, who was elected’ 


last June, and installed in July, has been driven 
from power and forced to take refuge in the German 
consulate; and ex-President Jiminez, who was ex- 
pelled a little more than a year ago, has been re- 
proclaimed President. Two or three coast towns 
were bombarded during the revolution, and there 
was some fighting on land; but there seems to have 
been little bloodshed. These revolutions and 
counter-revolutions in the island could be regarded 
with equanimity, were it not that the commercial 
and other interests of foreigners are pretty sure to 
he interfered with by the irregular proceedings of 
one combatant or the other, and there is always a 
possibility of disagreeable international complica- 
tions. 
* 

The first judicial interpretation of the clause in 
the Act of Congress of March, 1903, which directs 
the exclusion of “polygamists, anarchists, or persons 
who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the government of the United States, or 
of all governments or all forms of law, or the assas- 
sination of public officials” has been made by Judge 
Lacombe, in the United States court at New York. 
The ease was that of an English anarchist, known 
as “Red” Turner, to whom the immigration officials 
at New York had refused admission into the coun- 
try. The question turned upon the constitutionality 
of excluding persons for their opinions, and it was 
even argued that the action taken against Turner 
was a prohibition of the free exercise of religion. 
Judge Lacombe disposed rather curtly of this argu- 
ment with the remark that it was difficult to see how 
the exclusion of an alien anarchist could be a pro- 
hibition of the free exercise of religion. He sus- 
tained the action of the immigration officials, and to 
guard against accidents in the event of an appeal 
being taken from his decision, he wisely directed 
that, in such ease, Turner should be held at Ellis 
Island in the custody of the officials until the final 
conclusion was reached. 

* * 


It is reported, on what seems to be good authority, 
that the difficult question of the church lands in the 
Philippines is so near adjustment that it is likely to 
be settled before Governor-General Taft returns 
next month. The problem has been to fix upon a 
price for the lands which would satisfy the Spanish 
friars or their representatives, without involving too 
heavy an expenditure by the government. When it 
appeared that Rome would claim a considerable part 
of the money, the friars put up their price to 
£14,000.000: but they have grown weary of continu- 
ing uncertainty and loss of revenue, and under pres- 
sure from Rome have now agreed to accept a sum in 
the neighborhood of $6,000,000. This adjustment 
will remove one of the most serious obstacles to the 
pacification of the islands. Gradually the friars will 


be replaced by priests less odious to the people. 


{Continued from page 339. } 


“First, that they were loyal subjects of the king. 

“Second, that they had undertaken to found a colony 
in the northern part of Virginia, and bound themselves 
to form a ‘civil body politic.’ 

“Third, that they would frame such just and equal 
laws, from time to time, as might be for the general 
good. 

“Fourth. And to these laws they promised ‘all due 
submission and obedience.’ ” 

Second.—They were still in the Mayflower when they 
made the compact. 

Seventh.-Yes, and there is a picture of the ship. 
(Shows card A-3.) How did they come to choose Ply- 
mouth as a landing place? 

Fourth.—They didn’t know about it at first, and 
Standish with a company of men found this place after 
a number of trips ina small boat they brought with them, 
It was in November, and with winter coming on they 
wanted to get ashore and provide shelter as soon as pos- 
sible. The captain of the Mayflower didn’t help them 
any, and even told them the sooner he set them on 
land and be rid of them the better he would be pleased. 
For these two reasons the Pilgrims felt obliged to find 
at once a suitable place for settlement. 

Ninth.—It must have been about that time that they 
discovered that island that they call Clarke’s Island. 

All.—Tell us about it. 

Ninth.—On one of their exploring trips a fearful storm 
came up and nearly wrecked their little boat; as it was, 
they dared not land for fear the Indians might be 
there. They soon saw, however, if they stayed in their 
boat they would die from the cold, so they went ashore, 
built a fire, and revived those who had been overcome 
by exposure. One of the men, named Clarke, fell when 
he jumped ashore, but sprang up with both hands full of 
sand, saying, “I seize this land for King James of Eng- 
land and for myself.” For this reason they called it 
Clarke’s Island. 

Second.—Here is a picture of it. 

Seventh.—Let me see (takes card C-1l and reads 
Clarke’s Island). Here the Pilgrims found shelter from 
the storms which threatened to engulf the little shallop, 
and here their first Sunday was spent before the final 
landing at Plymouth Rock. 

First.—Go on with the story. 

Ninth.—It was too late on Saturday when they came 
to the island, and that evening Carver, Standish, Brad- 
ford and Winslow climbed the hill above their camping 
ground and paused to look about them. Opposite they 
saw the mainland of Plymouth, and it looked so at- 
tractive they decided to explore it after a Sunday’s rest. 

Tenth.—There’s something in the book called “Stand- 
ish of Standish,” that Carver said to Standish, Bradford 
and Winslow. 

Sixth.— We have that book; can you find it? 

Tenth.—Here it is. (Reads “Standish of Standish,” 
page 83, “It ill befits’... page 84, “therein laid upon 
him.”’) 

Seventh.—Read about what the Pilgrims did Monday. 

Third.—(‘‘Standish of Standish,’ page 87, “Monday 
broke... eager and hopeful.” Also “careful by sound- 
ing” ... page 88, “love and honor.’’) 

First.-—-There’s that word Pilgrim again. 

Second.— Pilgrim means wanderer. 

First.—Then were the Pilgrims wanderers? 

First.—Why not? Think where they had _ been: 
Scrooby, England, Amsterdam and Leyden in Holland; 
and now Plymouth, in America. 

Second.—The “Pilgrim” spoken of in what you read 
last meant Plymouth Rock. _ 

First.— Yes, and here’s a picture of it. (Reads B-5.) 
Plymouth Rock.—‘The corner stone of a nation;” fa- 
mous throughout the world as the stepping stone upon 
which the Pilgrims landed December 21, 1620. 
‘Seventh.— What did this exploring party do after they 
got ashore? 

Third.—They climbed the hill looking for a good site 
for their town. Governor Carver selected a good place 
for the houses while Standish was anxious to find a spot 
suitable for a fort. He found it, too. Listen to what he 
said. (Reads “St. of St.” page 90, “Hm! Hm!”. 
page 91, “our fortalice.’’) 

Thirteenth.—-Did these men return to the Mayflower? 

Sixth.—Oh, yes, and think how glad the people on 
board ship must have been to see them coming back. 

Fifth.—And how excited over their news! 

First.—-Had anyone ever visited Plymouth before? 

Fourth.—John Smith of Virginia had sailed along the 
coast as far as this, and he was the one who named it. 

Seventh.—The Pilgrims decided at once to settle there. 
The Mayflower sailed into the harbor, and on December 
21, 1620, the Pilgrims landed. 

First.—On Plymouth rock? 

Seventh.—So the stories say, 
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Eighth.—Here’s a picture, “Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
(A-4 reads.) “How bleak and dreary were the Pilgrims’ 
prospects, as they landed on the ice-bound shores of 
Plymouth harbor, on December 21, may be realized from 
this picture.” 

First.—It must have been hard for them to have win- 
ter come so soon. 

Sixth.—it was, but they began at once to build log 
houses. 

First.—See if it tells about 
Standish.” 

Sixth.—-Yes, here’s something. (Reads “Standish of 
Standish,” page 100, ‘the common house”... . page 101, 
“or kindness.’’) 

First.—I have heard that tuere was a great deal of 
sickness that winter. 

Seventh.—So many were sick that at one time there 
were only seven to care for the sick, and by spring half 
the colonists were dead. I have read that the Pilgrims 
were afraid that the Indians would see by the graves 
that many had died, and be encouraged to attack the 
few who were left, so they felt obliged to plant wheat 
over the graves to conceal them. 

Second.—-That was in the spring. What happened in 
the winter besides that dreadful sickness? 

First.—One day some men, who had been out in the 
forest, saw twelve savages with bows and arrows and 
tomahawks; and later, when they returned to their 
wood-cutting their tools were gone, and in their places 
was a headless arrow. This, they thought, meant de- 
fiance. The Pilgrims at once formed a military com- 
pany. 

Second.--Of course Standish was captain. 
see any more of those Indians? 

Fifth.—Not then, but they got their cannon from the 
Mayflower, and placed them at the fort to be ready. 

Fourth.—My card shows the fort (shows A-13). 

Eighth.—Nothing happened until some time when a 
meeting at the Common house was broken in upon by 
the appearance of an Indian, who said he was a friend 
of Englishmen. He meant it, for he was really friendly. 
Later on, the Pilgrims made a treaty with Massasoit, 
chief of all that region, which was faithfully kept as long 
as he lived. 

Tenth._-Where was the Mayfiower all this time? 

Sixth.—Lying in the harbor. The captain would have 
gone at once to England as soon as the Pilgrims were 
ashore, but the crew were sick. While his men were ill 
the Pilgrims were so good to them that Jones felt kinder 
toward them, and in the spring when he was ready to go 
home he offered to take our forefathers back. 

First.—I should think they must have been glad to go. 

Fourth—-Why? They came here to have religious 
liberty and they had secured it. 

Sixth.—Yes, but think what hard times they had en- 
dured. Half were dead and the others had had great 


them in “Standish of 


Did they 


sufferings. 
Fourth.—They expected that. They had a principle at 
stake. 

Sixth.—-Well, what answer did they make to Captain 
Jones? 
Tenth.—Let me read about it. (“Standish of Standish, 
page 198. “Ye have been good”... page 201, “Not 

one.”’) 


Seventh.--Did they always have such hard times? 

Eighth —We should cal] them hard times now-a-days. 
During that spring and summer they prospered, and 
when November came they kept the festival of Thanks- 
giving for God’s goodness to them. 

First.—That was almost a year after they landed. 

Tenth.—Yes, for they landed on December 21. 

Seventh.—We have two days connected with the Pil- 
grims. 

Third.—I have read that they landed December 11.* 

Fourth.—The calendar was different then. 

Sixth.—Thanksgiving is one, what’s the other? 

Second.—What do you mean? 

Fourth.—Forefathers’ day, the anniversary of the 
landing, December 21. 

Third.—Day after to-morrow will be Forefathers’ day, 
aud your game came just at the right time, Mildred. 

Second.—The evening gone and we haven't played It 
once! 

First.—But we have had a good time. 

.Sixth.—And we have learned why 
should be called Pilgrims. 

All.—And a good many other things, too, 


the forefathers 


NOTDH.—The game used is the ‘Mayflower,’ in the 
series of educational home games, published by the Fire- 
side Game company, Cincinnati, O. 


*By Laving the date December 11 brought up here there is opportu. 


nity to bring in an essay explaining the difference in the calendar, 
Landing of the Pilgrims December 11, O. 8. 
Landing of the Pilgrims December 21, N. &. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE BIBLE IN BROWNING. By Minnie Gresham 
Machen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 290 
pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

With the thought that Browning’s poems are largely 
interpenetrated by Biblical truth and phrase, Mrs. 
Machen has sought in this volume to disclose and reg- 
ister these correspondences, A book of this character 
necessitates extended research, and an almost exhaustive 
acquaintance, both with the Bible and with Browning, 
which she so ably compares. To clergymen and other 
Biblical students, the work will be of the greatest value, 
as it brings excellent material for their purposes within 
easy reach. The author deserves all credit for the pa- 
tient toil with which she has done her work, and it 
cannot fail of due appreciation. 


MORLEY’S INSECT FOLK. By Margaret W. Morley. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 202 pp. Illus- 
trated, Price, 45 cents, 

“Tnsect Folk” invites young readers into the fields and 
woods to become acquainted with the insect people and 
with their habits and customs. The life histories of the 
most important insects in the principal insect orders, 
from the dragon flies to the butterflies, are given in read- 
able form. The work presents a clear and careful ac- 
count of the ever-wonderful transformations through 
which so many of the insects pass. There are more than 
200 illustrations woven in with the text. The abund- 
ant facts are graphically, but concisely stated in para- 
graphs, often with a single sentence. It is remarkably 
complete as to information, clear as to statements, inter- 
esting in the general setting, with a valuable glossary. 


MECHANICS, MOLECULAR PHYSICS, AND HEAT. 
By Professor Robert A. Millikan of the University of 
Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 242 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This volume is planned for a twelve weeks’ college 
course in classroom and laboratory in the domain of 
physics. It has grown directly out of the author’s in- 
struction in the college, and so its conclusions as its 
methods have had the merit of being tested. The pro- 
fessor now passes on his own experiences to others, with 


the faith that they may be aided in making a naturally. 


intricate subject plain. 


A LITTLE BOOKE OF POETS’ PARLEYS. Selected 
and Arranged in Dialogue Form by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, 75 cents, net. 

An unusual volume both in idea and setting is this 
“Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys,”’ which is further de- 
scribed as “being a set of conversations between sundry 
pairs of poets assenting or anon dissenting in conveying 
to one another their minds on various subjects.” Thus 
we find Keats and Browning discussing “Beauty’’; Brown- 
ing and Shakespeare talking over “Love” and ‘“Democ- 
racy”; Shakespeare speaking about “Flowers” with 
Spenser, and concerning ‘“‘Philosophy” with Milton, while 
he also finds time to reprove lazy Tom Hood for not 
rising earlier. Some twenty-six sets of conversations are 
arranged, being taken verbatim from the works of the 
poets in question. The American group is represented 
by Lanier, Whitman, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and 
Bryant. 

The little book is fresh, piquant, and suggestive; and 
it may send some to reading the poets more closely. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Revised Edi- 
tion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Clement 
Lawrence Smith, Pope professor of Latin in Harvard 


University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
Ixxxvii plus 443 pages. List price, $1.50; mailing price, 
$1.60. 


Tn this new edition of Horace, Professor Smith makes 
the series of indexes an essential feature. There is an 
index of first lines of the poems, another of citations, be- 
side a general index of subjects. These indexes will cer- 
tainly enhance the usefulness of the book to the student. 
The text is also carefully and copiously annotated. 


JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. By Stephen Gwynn, 
author of “The Old Knowledge.” New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1903. Cloth. 355 pp. 

An unusually strong, well-written book. The scene is 
laid in Ireland, but changes to England and the Conti- 
nent during the progress of the story. It refers to the 
early times of George III., and of the Revolution. No 
one who begins the book will desire to lay it down until 
it is finished. John Maxwell’s strength of character is 
finely portrayed in the last half of the book. This story 
should have a large sale. 


RAVENSDALE CASTLE. By Louisa C. Silk, author of 
“Steadfast and True,” “School Life at Bartram’s,” etc. 
Philadelphia: The Union Press. 12mo. 256 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, net. Postage extra, 10 cents. 

A story of the life and customs of the nobility of Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The heroine was 
at one time maid of honor to the queen. The peculiar 
custom of parents promising their daughters in marriage 
without consulting them is especially illustrated in this 
book. The heroine gives up her lover to marry a Puri- 
tan many years her senior, but her Christian character 
enables her finally to love and cherish her husband. The 
book has three illustrations by E. B. Lintopp. 


HOW THE TWO ENDS MET. A Story of Our Square. 
By Mary F. Leonard. With four illustrations by 
Charles B. Falls. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, 60 eents, net. 

This charming story for children has many things in it 
which grown people might well take to heart. It is per- 
meated with the wholesome spirit of kindness and al- 
truism. But it does not lose the simplicity and fresh- 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S 
New Latin Grammar 


By J. B. Greenough, late Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University; G. L. Kittredge, Professor of English in 
Harvard University; A. A. Howard, Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University; and Benjamin L, 
D’Ooge, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State 
Normal College. 


HIS well-known Latin grammar, 

although in a new form, still remains 

the Allen and Greenough Grammar 
in scope and general plan, and retains 
the characteristic qualities that have 
given it a world-wide distinction. But the 
book has been revised iu every detail to 
bring it into harmony with the latest 
results of scholarship, and has been re- 
arranged where necessary to make it as 
convenient for use as is possible. 


Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
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ness of style which gives its value in the eyes of younger 
readers. The book belongs tq a new series of juveniles, 
well illustrated, and attractively bound. 


ALONG FOUR-FOOTED TRAILS—WILD ANIMALS OF 
THE PLAINS ASI KNEW THEM. By Ruth A. Cook, 
with illustrations by Mabel Williamson. New York: 
James Pott & Co. | Price, $1.25, net. 

Ruth Cook knows the tastes of little people, and sym- 
pathizes with them in their interests, having been in 
charge for some time of the Children’s Museum of the 
famous Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. She 
has chosen as her special topics the coyote, the antelope, 
the -prairie dog, the jack rabbit, the wild horses of the 
plains, buffaloes, the muskrat, beavers, gophers and field 
mice. Every paragraph is interesting reading. ‘ 


OHIO HISTORY SKETCHES. By F. B. Pearson and J. 
D. Harlor. Columbus, O.: F. B. Pearson. Cloth. 344 
pp. Illustrated. 

This is one of the most satisfactory state histories in 
sma!l compass that has ever appeared. Indeed, for com- 
pleteness, accuracy, illustrations, maps, charts, and in- 
terest, it is by far the best I have seen. There are thirty 
authors, mostly superintendents of schools in the state, 
and the work is admirably prepared. The wonder is that 
school men have not been earlier and oftener employed 
for such service. None in the state are better equipped 
for such research and writing. This is a book to he 
prized in any library for its attractiveness as well as for 
its value. 
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STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY 


ANATOMY AND HYGIENE 


By JAMES EDWARD PEABODY, A. [1. 
Instructor in Biology in the Morris High School, New York City. ; 


Ilustrated. Price . . . $1.10 


As implied by the title, emphasis is constantly laid on physi i i 
: : - physiology study of the organs and tissues of his own body rather than to learn 
ot details are given only so far as is necessary to make __ text-book seninenne about them. About ina fee have been de- 
intelligible the various physiological processes. ‘Hygiene is discussed voted to alcohol and narcotics, giving extensive quotations from the 
in a separate section at the end of the study of each system. The book recent report of the Committee of Fifty on tne “ Physiological Aspects 
is not a laboratory guide, yet it is intended to lead the pupil tothe of the Liquor Problem.” 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


A Text-Book for Secondary Schools 


By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY 
Author of “The Anierican Federal State.” 


Price . . . $1.00 


Eg Aang ye will be found useful as a manual from which a fairly It is designed to give preparation to students for the duties and 
definite idea of the character and work of our government may be ob- privileges of American citizenship, and to teach them to weigh argu- 


tained. It gives suggestions and material for further study of particular ments and to look upon both sides of public questions. 
topics and the practical side of American government as it is to-day. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE 


By Dr. SPENCER TROTTER. 
Swarthmore College. 


Price . .. $1.10 


This, the first volume of MacmiLian’s ComMERCIAL SERIES, pre- tions of another, is made the fundamental principle of commercial 
sents the essential features of industry and trade, as conditioned by intercourse. The present book conforms to sound educational prin- 
different geographical environments. The great contrasts between ciples; it furnishes just enough commercial data to make clear the 
different regions as regards their physical features (climate, soil, produc- meaning of commerce from the view-point of the physical conditions that 
tions, etc.), and the needs of a people of one country for the produc- are its basis. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD STUDY 


A Discussion of Instincts and Other Factors in Human Development, with Practical Applications. 


By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK, B. S., M. Ph. 
Author of “ Inductive Psychology.” 


Price . . . $1.25. 


This volume presents, in an organized form, an outline of the new related to every other. Exercises and references are given at the close 
science of child study for investigators, students, teachers, and parents. of each chapter, and at the back of the book are given the full names of 
In the first of the book the author has given a list of child study books. journals and a list of books to which reference is made in the text. 

The treatment of each topic is complete in itself in a way, though 


SPECIAL METHOD GEOGRAPHY 


FROM THE THIRD THROUGH THE EIGHTH GRADE. 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. 
Price .. . 70 cents 


The purpose of this book is to outline a complete course of study in The other volumes already published in this series by Dr. 
geography from the third through the eighth grade. The character and McMurry are: — 
arrangement of the materials selected for each grade are discussed at “The Elements of General Method,” $ .90 
length and the method of treating topics illustrated. One chapter «The Method of the Recitation,” 90 


marks out the points of correlation between geography and other «The Reading of Complete English Classics in the Common Schools,” .75 
studies, and the last chapter contains a list of books designed as an aid“ §pecial Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work with Stories,” .60 
to teachers. “Special Method in History,” .75 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
humrorp CHEMICAL Works, l’rovidence, R.I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo) author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 20: Cumberland County (Maine) 
Teachers’ Association, High School build- 
ing, Portland. 

November 23-24-25: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Baker City. 

November 25: Eastern Division Teachers’ 
Association, Baker City, Ore. 

November 25-27: S. W. Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau. 

November 26: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Independence. 

November 26-27: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Seymour. 

November 26-27: Southwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 

November 26-27: Western Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, McCracken. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Norton. 

November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Huntington Hall, Boston. 

November 27-28: Western Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Mo. 


November 27-28: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Bonham. 

November 27-28: Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association, Superior, Wis. 

November 28: Northern Michigan Teach- 
ers’ Association, Traverse City. 

November 28-30: South Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, Mountain 
Grove. 

November 29-20: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

Novémber 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving: iasociation of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 4-5: New Jersey High School 
Teachers’ Associaticn, Newark; W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton, president. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 


December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 27-31: Iowa State Teachers’ 

Association, Des Moines. 

December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-31: Arkansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. President, W. 

A. Crawford, Philadelphia. 

December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Aberdeen. 

December 29-30-31: Michigan 
Teachers’ Association, Ann Arbor. 

December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 3: California’ 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln: 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


State 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BATH. Superintendent Edward H. Mc- 
Lachlin has introduced two series of 
grade meetings arranged for with excep- 
tional care and conducted with profes- 
sional spirit and skill. In the history of 
education series there’ are twenty-one 
meetings at 4 P. M. on Tuesday afternoon. 
The grade teachers are all present. The 
teachers have three histories of education, 
by Seeley, Laurie, and Painter. Each 
day has a special topic as follows:— 

“China, “India and Persia,” “The Jews 
and Egypt,” “Greece,” “Athenian and 
Spartan Education,” “Roman Education 
and Educators,” “Christian Education,” 
“Conflict of Christian and Pagan Schools,’ 
“Monastic Education, Scholasticism, 
Charlemagne,’ “Feudal Education, Cru- 
sades, Universities,’ “Mohammedan Edu- 
cation and the Renaissance,” “Humanis- 
tic Education and the Reformation,” 
“Protestant and Jesuit Educators,” “Edu- 
eation during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,” “Educators of the 
Seventeenth Century,” ‘‘Pietists, Educa- 
tion during the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries,” “Rousseau and Base- 
dow,” “Pestalozzi and Froebel,’’ “Herbert, 
Horace Mann,” “School Systems of Ger- 
many and France,” “School Systems of 
England and the United States.” The 
series on the principles of education is 
based on Seeley, Gordy and White. There 
are fifteen of these meetings and the 
topics are as follows:— 

“The Teacher and Motives,” ‘Cautions 
and Spirit,” “Program and Promotion,” 
“Politeness and Good Order,” ‘Discipline 
and Habit,” “First School, Professional 
Spirit,” “School Incentives, Correlation,” 
“German Schools.” “Plan of Study,” ‘‘The 
Recitation, Extremes in Education,” ‘““The 
Responsibility of Education,” “Self-Con- 
trol, Self-emplovment, Patriotism,” 
“Great Educators,” “Moral Instruction,” 
“Religious Education.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LANCASTER. A largely attended 
teachers’ institute was held at Lancaster, 
November 11. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

“Geography,” Principal J. E. Klock, 
State Normal school, Plymouth; “The Art 
of Questioning,” Principal Frank B. 
Wight, Berlin; “Physiology,” Superin- 
tendent Ernest L. Silver, Rochester; “Lit- 
erature,” Principal Harry L. Moore, 
Whitefield; “The Ideal ‘i‘eacher,” Super- 
intendent Silver; “Spelling,’’ Mr. Klock. 
Evening—Lecture in town hall, “The Re- 
lation of the Community to the Schools,” 
the Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold the fifty-ninth 
annual meeting in Huntington hall, Bos- 
ton, Friday, November 27, and Saturday, 
November 28, 1903. 

The preliminary program is as follows: 
Friday morning, November 27—General 
session, ‘““The Education of the Will,” 
Professor H. H. Horne, Dartmouth; 
“Moral Training in Schools,” President 
Caroline Hazard, Wellesley. Friday af- 
ternoon—“Ethics in the Schools,” Wil- 
liam M. Salter, Chicago Society for 


Ethical Culture; Round Table confer- 
ences, (a) ‘“‘Aesthetic Education,” Walter 
Sargent, state supervisor of drawing; (b) 

“Commercial Education,” Maynard 
Maxim, Holyoke; (c) “Evening and 
Trade Schools,” Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, 
Springfield; (d) ‘“‘The Necessity of Or- 
ganizing Contemporary Educational Ex- 
perience,” Professor Paul H. Hanus, Har- 
vard; elementary section, “The Future of 
the Teacher in the Elementary School,’ 
Miss Gertrude Edmund, Lowell. 

Saturday morning—General _ session, 
“The Will and the Power to Do and to 
Be,” Superintendent William C. Bates, 
Fall River; reports of secretary, treas- 


urer, ete.; reports of committees; 
general business. The president 
of the association is: Lewis P. 


Nash, Holyoke; secretary, Seth Sears, 
Boston. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Commissioner E. F. McDonald of Mas- 
sena has been honored with the appoint- 
ment of inspector of public schools, by 
the superintendent of public instruction, 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner of Albany. This 
appointment was approved by the state 
civil service commission at their regular 
meeting October 23. Mr.- McDonald will 
resign the office of school commissioner 
in the near future and devote his time 


exclusively to the duties of inspector. 
— is distinctively a good appointment, 
as Mr. McDonald is both efficient and 
popular. 

Mr. Ezra D. Barker died November 15, 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Bar- 
ker was graduated in 1847 from the AIl- 
bany Normal school. He has been well 
known and highly esteemed in the frater- 
nity of school book publishers, being for 
many years from 1872 the efficient man- 
ager of the University Publishing com- 
pany, New York, and, later, its active 
president till within a few years, during 
which failing health necessitated his re- 
tirement. He was a man of the highest 
integrity, purity and excellence of charac- 
ter, and of tireless fidelity to duty. 


NEW YORK CITY. The superintend- 
ents have under consideration the require- 
ments for eligibility for license to teach 
stenography in the elementary schools. 
Although there has been a widespread 
demand for this elective the board ot edu- 
cation, recognizing the inability to secure 
the necessary teachers of the subject, au- 
thorized the postponement of its intro- 
duction. In some of the city schools 
where class teachers were found who were 
qualified to teach the subject, classes in 
stenography have been organized, but it 
will be some time before an examination 
is called for teachers of stenography. 

The requirements for eligibility to teach 
stenography in the elementary schools 
are:— 

1. Teachers of stenography in the ele- 
mentary schools must hold the license for 
promotion. 

2. It is not required that teachers of 
stenography hold the license to teach the 
graduating class. 

3. The Isaac Pitman system of stenog- 
raphy has been adopted in the city 
schools. 

A meeting is called for November 28, 
at Columbia University, for the purpose 
of organizing an association of teachers 
of mathematics in the Middle states and 
Maryland. An invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to all teachers of mathematics in 
the territory named to attend the first 
meeting, to take part in the organization, 
and to become members of the proposed 
association. 

All those expecting to attend the meet- 
ing are invited also to attend the meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory schools, which is to be held at 
Columbia University on Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 27 and 28, 1903. 

They are invited also to be present at 
the luncheon and at the evening reception 
tendered to the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory schools by Columbia 
University on Friday, November 27. 

Communications concerning the organ- 
ization of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics may be addressed to Dr. 
Arthur Schultze, temporary secretary, No. 
4 West Ninety-first street, New York city; 
or to Professor David Eugene Smith, 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey High School Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting in 
Newark on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, December 4 and 5. W. A. Wet- 
zel of Trenton is president of the asso- 


ciation. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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BOSTON CONS. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted tothe Financial Situation, 
Boston Consolidated, Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit, and Manhattan. A copy will be mailed 
upon application and we respectfully solicit 
a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financia! 

Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(e It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another’ broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
OREGON. 


BAKER CITY. The Eastern division” 


of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its fifth annual convention at 
Baker City, November 23, 24 and 25, 1903. 
President, J. A. Payton; secretary, Helen 
M. Stack. 


FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify as 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. You’ll 
have no trouble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3)st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR’KLYN (N. Y.) COM’L HIGH SCHOOL. 


*“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


~JORDAN HALL AND ITS ORGAN. 


So much is music a part of our school 
education and of education as a whole, 
that the same interest attaches among 
those most closely allied with school and 
college work, to what is being done in our 
great colleges of music, that attaches to 
other branches of learning. There are 
few readers of the Journal of Education 
who are not familiar in a general way 
with the work carried on at the New 
England Conservatory of Music on Hunt- 
ington avenue, Boston, one of the most 
famous—and, it must be said, most com- 
prehensive and thorough—schools, in the 
country. There has recently been in- 
stalled there one of the finest and cost- 
liest pipe organs in the world, and which 
probably surpasses any other as a dis- 
tinctly concert organ. Being built by the 
most prominent and advanced organ 
puilders in this country—the Hutchings- 
Votey Organ company of Boston—which 
has at its command that of which its 
veiceran head, George S. Hutchings, A. M., 
has been a powerful factor, the enormous 
and revolutionary improvements in pipe 
organ building of the past fifty years, and 
being the princely gift of a man who 
placed no stint or limit on the price, ex- 
cellence only being demanded, the beau- 
tiful instrument stands as the exemplar 
of the rarest beauty of tone, ease and con- 
trol of action, efficiency, delicacy of tone 
shading, possibilities of effects, richness 
of exterior and & score of other points, 
readily suggesting themselves to the or- 
gan player. An old-time pre-pneumatic 
action player would be lost in bewilder- 
ment, and even the more modern player, 
familiar only with the possibilities and 
limitations of tracker action, and arbi- 
trary combination, registers, and pedals, 


EBEN D. JORDAN, 


who has given Jordan Hall and the New Concer 
Organ to the Conservatory of Music. : 


could hardly believes his senses—for elec- 
tricity and compressed air and other 
agencies have made as large changes in 
organ building as in any other art or in- 
dustry in the world. 

The organ, like Jordan hall, the auditor- 
lum in which it stands, is the gift of Eben 
D. Jordan, vice-president of the board of 
directors and senior member of the world- 
famous department store firm of Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., of Boston, founded by his 
father. The late Eben D. Jordan, Sr., 
was a firm friend of and munificent giver 
to the Conservatory of Music, as to many 
other branches of learning, and respect 
and affection for the father, as well as 
love for music and the work itself, 
prompted the gift. 

_ The exterior of the organ, which has 
just been formally dedicated, is very elab- 
orate, the accompanying cut giving a gen- 
eral, but by no means an adequate ‘idea, 
thereof. It is of the Italian Renaissance 
style of architecture, finished in dull gold, 
and is fashioned somewhat after the or- 
zan-case of Sta. Maria de la Scala, Siena, 
Italy. That portion of the case below the 
lower moulding, as shown in the picture, 
is simple panel work. 

The player's desk is not on the stage 
With the organ, but fifty feet away, and 
in front. The many advantages of this 
arrangement will readily suggest them- 
selves. There are three banks of keys, 


the pedal key-board being concave and 
radiating, a modern device and a form de- 
rived from the natural movement of the 
— in playing. A full specification fol- 
ows:— 


. GREAT ORGAN. 


COUPLERS. 

. Swell to Great, Unison. 
52. Swell to Choir, Unison. 
53. Choir to Great, Unison. 
54. Swell to Great at Octaves. 
55. Swell to Great at Sub-Octaves. 
56. Choir to Great at Sub-Octaves. 
57. Swell to Swell at Octaves. 
58. Swell to Swell at Sub-Octaves. 
59. Swell to Pedal. 
60. Great to Pedal. 
61.’ Choir to Pedal. 


COMBINATIONS—PUSH BUTTONS. 
1,2 3,4,5,6,0. Operating on Swell and Pedals. 
1 2,3,4,5,0. Operating on Great and Pedals. 
1, 2,3, 4,0. Operating on Choir and Pedals, 
Pedal Release. 


General Release. 


THE NEW ORGAN IN JORDAN HALL. 


1. 16 ft. -Diapason ............. 
2. 8 ft. First oo metal 61 
3. 8 ft. Second Diapason ..... metal 61 
4. 8 ft. Gross Floete .......... wood 61 
5. 8 ft. Gemshorn ............ metal 61 
9. 2 2-3. ft. Twelfth ............. metal 61 
10. 2 ft. Fifteenth ..........:.. metal 61 
11. IV Rks. Mixture ......... metal 244 
13. 16 ft. Bourdon .............. wood 61 
14. Dinpason ..:.......... metal 61 
if 
{ 
ri 
( Built by the Hutchings. 
18. 8 ft. Quintadena .......... metal 61 
19. 8 ft. Viol d’Orchestre (Gamba) metal 61 
21. 4 ft. Flute Harmonique .... metal 61 
23. IV Rks. Dolce Cornet ..... metal 244 
metal 61 
26. 8 ft. Cornopean ........... metal 61 
27. ft. Vox Humana ........ metal 61 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Enclosed in a separate swell-box.) 
Pipes. 
28: 16 metal 61 


fi? 


Votey Or,an Company.) 


PEDAL COMBINATIONS. 
1, 2, 3, 4 Swell. 
1, 2, 5, 4 Great. 
1, 2, 3, 4 Choir. 
General Release. 
1, 2, 3, 4 Collective pedals. 
Swell Tremolo. 
Choir Tremolo, 
Great to Pedal Reversible. 
Sforzando. 
Balanced Swell. 
Balanced Choir. 
Balanced Crescendo with Indicator. 
Electro—pneumatic action. Keydesk extended, 


The absence of stops of the mixture va- 
riety will be noted by those who study the 
list with a practical understanding of an 
organ, for these, while adding to 
the number of pipes, rather decrease than 


= 


== 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


$1. 8 ft. Salicional ............ metal 61 
99. 8 ft. Dulciana ............- metal 61 
33. 8 ft. Flute (Traverse) ...... wood 61 
34. 4 ft. Flute ........ wood or metal 61 
35. 2 ft. Piccolo metal 61 
86. 16 ft. Fagotto .......++-eees metal 61 
87. 16 ft. Euphone (free reed) .. metal 61 
98. § ft. Clarinet ........eece. metal 61 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
(Augmented.) Notes 
39 32 ft. Bourdon ......+++++++ wood 32 
40. 16 ft. Diapason 3 
41. 16 ft. Violone . 


44. 16 ft. Dulciana (from 28).... 
45. &ft. Violoncello (fr. 41) wd. & mtl. 32 
46. 8 ft. Flute (from wood 
48. 4 ft. Super Oc ance 


9. 16 ft. Trombone 
ee. 8 ft. Trumpet (from 26) ... metal 32 


increase the harmoniousness of the in- 
strument. The preponderance of eight 
foot stops is also noticeable. 

The advantages of electric action are 
patent. The full organ throws no more 
strain on the player’s fingers than does 
one soft stop, and a touch as light and del- 
ieate as piano action is the result. This 
makes possible the execution of tran- 
scriptions, formerly too difficult for the 
pipe organ, and other effects formerly un- 
attainable. 

A recent output of the Hutchings-Votey 
company, and one which attracted the 
widest attention among educational peo- 
ple, was the organ for Woolsey hall, Yale 
University, and it is a fact that George Ss. 
Hutchings, president of the company, has 
probably done more toward the develop- 
ment and perfection of pipe organs, both 
mechanically and tonally, than any other 
individual. The honorary degree of A. M. 
was given him by Yale University, at its 


last commencement. 


It must not, by the way, be inferred 
that the new organ is the only pipe organ 
in the Conservatory of Music, as ten new 
two-manual organs of the tubular-pneu- 
matic type have been installed in the 
practice rooms, and two large new three- 
manual electric organs have been placed 
in the organ teaching rooms. These, 
with the large concert organ in Jordan 
hall, make thirteen pipe organs in use in 
this institution, which is more than 
double the organ equipment of any other 
institution in the world. 

To the aesthetic eye Jordan hall is 
charming. It is finished in dull golden 
oak to harmonize softly with the dull gold 
of the great organ, which extends entirely 
across a stage large enough for choral 
concerts and operatic performances, The 
1,100 seats are ingeniously distributed so 
that no position in the hall is unsatis- 
factory. This has been obtained by the 
omission of all posts and supports that 
might obstruct the view of the stage, and 
by raising the sides and rear of the floor 
at a considerable angle. Around three 
sides of the hall a balcony which is dipped 
at the sides gives additional room scarcely 
less choice than the pit. 

Jordan hall and the organ were for- 
mally dedicated on the evening of October 
20, with one of the most cultured audi- 
ences present ever gathered within four 
walls. The address was delivered by 
Major Henry L. Higginson, one of the 


staunchest supporters of the work, 
and who so largely helped to 
make a new conservatory pos- 
sible. The old conservatory, it 


will be recalled, stood in Franklin square, 
was built for and used for some time as 
a hotel, passed into the hands of the late 
Eben Tourjee, and after its sale by the 
Conservatory of Music directors was made 
into a home for self-supporting working 
girls and women. 

A brief word of the donor of this hall 
and organ, and of his forebears, will 
surely be of interest. 

Eben D. Jordan is the son of the late 
Eben D. Jordan, whose name stands in the 
very forefront of Boston’s business men. 
Born in Maine and early left fatherless, 
he worked on farms in the summer and 
attended the district, schools in the winter 
until he was about fourteen years old, 
when he made his way by boat to Boston, 
and began work as a farm hand in that 
part of Boston which is now Roxbury. 
He received as wages four dollars a month 
and board. At sixteen he was clerk in a 
little dry goods store on Hanover street, 
a street long since abandoned by fine 
trade, and three years later was in bus- 
iness for himself. 

He was a tremendous worker, and in 
the first three years increased his sales 
from $8,000 to $100,000 a year. Then he 
sold out and entered the employ of one of 

"the largest firms in the city, to thoroughly 

master the wholesale dry goods trade in 
all its branches. Two years later he 
formed the firm which has become world 
famous. Many of the greatest innova- 
tions and improvements in the method of 
conducting business were the children of 
his fecund brain, and all through life he 
was a friend and patron of and liberal 
giver to the arts and sciences, education, 
in all its branches, and benevolent and 
charitable institutions of every kind. In 
1884 he took twenty-five of his employees 
on a long trip through England and 
France, paying the entire expenses him- 
self, and two years later he established a 
free evening school for such of his em- 
ployees as chose to avail themselves of it. 
Harking back for a few years, it should be 
told that at the outbreak of the Civil war 
he told his clerks that he would pay for 
the outfits of such as should enlist, would 
pay them their salaries while in the field, 
and would retain their positions for them. 
Forty-five men made honorable, and some 
of them brilliant war records under these 
conditions. 

The present Eben D. Jordan is a worthy 
scion of the grand old stock. If he has 
not had his father’s early struggles he 
has inherited his father’s financial thor- 
oughness and ability, and also his father’s 
breadth and liberality. Numerous in- 
stances of this have been given, that of 
which mention is here made, surpassing, 
perhaps, any other single gift. He is Bos- 
ton born, a graduate of Harvard, class of 
1880, and has, in addition to fine musical 
tastes, a fine musical education. The house 
of Jordan, Marsh & Co. was one of the 
largest contributors to the fund for enter- 
taining the teachers at the convention in 
Boston last July. Pupils from all over 


the land, visitors to the great Conserva- : 


tory and numberless thousands of others 
will reap pleasure and instruction from 
this private gift of the great-hearted head 


of this great firm. 
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LEWIS CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 


ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desiré to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
a your interesis be more care- 
fully looked atter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
"a te em- 

oyed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. in this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
ma'gin. Same being satisfactory 
to you. a share of your patron 
be highly esteemed. 

e have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. - 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one vear on any investment 
we advise. 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT THBATRE. 


“The Darling of the Gods,” the Japan- 
ese play by David Belasco and Johan 
Luther Long, which has been the succes; 
of the past two New York seasons, has 
come to the Tremont theatre, with the 
original company, headed by Miss 
Blanche Bates, and staged under Mr. 
Belasco’s personal direction. No play 
produced in years has aroused to such an 
extent the enthusiasm of New York 
theatregoers as “The Darling of tae 
Gods,” wh'ch is at once romantic, artistic, 
spectacular, and thoroughly in the Japan- 
ese atmcsphere from start to finish. The 
stage settings and costumes are repio- 
duced from Japanese models; the furni- 
ture, ornaments, and other properties 
were imported from Japan, and the “‘at- 
mosphere” of the piece is pract.c_ly per- 
fect. As the star, Mr. Belasco presents 
Miss Blanche Bates, whose career on the 
stage has been a continuous succezs. Sh2 
is supported by a company number ng 
more than 100 people, the best known 
players in the cast being George Arliss, 
Robert T. Haines, Eleanor Moretti, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Walcott. 


KEITH’S THEATRE. 


The week of November 23 will bring to 
Keith’s a troupe of holiday entertainers, 
with something for the juveniles in the 
Butro-Lowando bijou circus, which in- 
cludes a beautiful pony, a trained dog, a 
funny clown, and a female trapeze p r- 
former. Among the prominent enter- 
tainers will be Pettinger’s Swedish ladiss’ 
quartette, an organization of vccalists ani 
dancers just arrived from Europe, and 
the Fred Gillett trio of acrobats, another 
recent importation, neither act having 
been seen in Boston before. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jimmy Barry, in a comedy ske‘ch; Joe 
Flynn, the noted parody singer; Gus Wi'- 
liams, the favorite German dialect come- 
dian, and Eldora and Morine, skilful juz- 
giets. Ae usual, al] the motion pictures 


Holden Book Covers, 


The Lesson of Economy and Cleanliness 


SHOWN THE SCHOLARS, 
IN THE DESIRE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 


TO SAVE WHERE IT CAN, 
Is Too Valuable to Ignore! 


Charity begins at Home ; 
Economy, in the Schoolroom. 


Just as long as School Books : 


WEAR UUT, BECOME SOILED AND FILTHY, 
DILAPIDATED AND UNHEALTHY, 
Just so long will Schools need the 


They 


SELF- BINDERS, Save Money 


TRANSPARENT PAPER. 


G. W. HOLDFN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
Samples free. Springfield, Mass. 


in the biograph will be changed, and Cole 
and Johnson, the greatest colored enter- 
tainers in the country, will be retained. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


“Winsome Winnie,” with Paula Ed- 
wardes at the head of a remarkably 
strong cast, is keeping up the fine recird 
of the Columbia Theatre. Without an 
exception, the papers have declared this 
to be the best musical show of the season. 
The principals of the cast include Mis; 
Edwardes, Joseph Miron, Richard Cai- 
roll, W. P. Carlton, Helen Redmond, 
Jobyna Howland, Daisy Green, Isobel 
Hall, and Mildred Kearney, all stars, 
while the ensemble embraces 100 attrac- 
tive young men and women, with real 
voices. The result is the best sing.ng 
organization heard in. Boston in many a 
day. The success of “Winsome Winnie” 
has been so great that the management of 
the Columbia has arranged to keep th.s 
organization another week, and it will 
consequently be the Thanksgiving attrac- 
tion, with extra matinee given on 
Thanksgiving day. ‘A Girl from Dixie,” 
with Irene Bentley at the head of a larg 
musical organization, will follow ‘‘Win- 
some Winnie” at the Columbia, opening 
November 30. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

This is the sixth and last week of 
Charles Richman and company in V.ctor 
Mapes’s patriotic love drama, at the 
Globe theatre. Beginning Monday, Wi'- 
liam Collier, starring under the manage- 
ment of Weber & Fields in “A Fool and 
His Money,” will be the attraction. This 
is the most, successful play which has 
ever come from the pen of George H. 
Brvadhurst, the author of such plays as 
“What Happened to Jones,” “Why Smith 
Left Home,” and “The Wrong Mr. 
Wright.” In the role of Percy Merrill, 
Mr. Collier is given exceptienal oppor- 
tunities for the display of his ab.liies as 
a light comedian. Those familiar w th 
his more recent successes in such plays 
as “On the Quiet’ and “The Diploma.” 
will find his Percy Merrill a worthy suc- 
cessor to those parts already famous in 
the history of the stage. His supporting 
company is of the best, and the play i3 
finely mounted. Performances every 
evening at 8, and Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons at 2.15. 


> 


Charles F. Hammett, for the past year 
connected with Milton Bradley Company, 
in their Boston office, died November 15, 
after a month’s illness from typhoid 
fever. 

Mr. Hammett was well known in tte 
New England field, having been forme ly 
connected with the J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany for many years. 


VARIETIES. 


Frank! Anything 


Harry—‘‘Hello, 
fresh with you?” 
Frank—‘Nothing until you came in.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
esuts a bottle. 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 
peop’e of common 


It is adapted for people who think and work, ent? dicsitynd 
9 energy. It trains 
the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
** Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price is $;, 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 


will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch of Your life writing, 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and eS ne a“ joy 
n 


forever,” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school 


land ; 


10 000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 
reac és a C asses everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
. You were nct —— right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect — failure Testimonials in 10,000ds. 


Bixler Printing Department 


We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
print rey Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e 


do fine em! ossing, and only one 


printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes. 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please, 

We print the best for the money. As teachers we 


occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important pe 


od in achoo! life. 


Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor, Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


BOSTON 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY 


NEW YORK 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


CHICAGO 


SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 


Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. 


Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 


The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 


eow 


P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 


AT THE THEATRE.. 
Maude—“‘You don’t mean you have to 
take off vour gloves in order to remove 


your hat?” 

Gwendolyn—“Oh, I suppose I could find 
the pins; but don’t you see I’ve a new 
diamond ring, you goosey?” 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an open and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“@QUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Scho). 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c. for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
railway, every day until November 30, 
1903. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
‘on, Mass. s8eD24-9t 


Dr. Pellet—‘So you’ve been eating 
truffles again? Well, I must give you 
something to prevent their hurting you.” 

Patient—“Why not give the something 
truffies ? I'm not partial to drugs 
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Ss N 
ome New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author Publish 
er. Price. 
Study of Robins & Ferkins “ “ Recommend good man to teach mathematics and sciences.— Supt. J. C. 
The Pedagogue At PIAV.....06....eeeceecseecenscees Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. — Telegram.—If you will tak ‘ 
To Me Oneonta graduate, 6 years’ experience, worth $7.0, fully recommended 
D. Apple 1o.. N.Y. I arrived last night, as per telegram to “| 
ppleton & Co iN J Ge A gra you am pleased to inform you that I was unanimously 
‘ 2.50 
Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 7°50 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“ 5 Ov 
of the Civil War “ > nnd Famili 
Rome aod the Renaissance. .............Klackzo & Dennie G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y 3.50 ane FOREIGN aued te Gal 
Parchol King University of Chicago Press.N. 1:0 for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Paychic Life and LAWG...........secceecsecenceenee es Sahler Fowler, Wells Cu., N. Y. 1.50 - M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Lectures ane as The C:arendon Press, Oxford 
The Ne SCHOO! raper >. W. 
History of Mediwval Education...................... Williams The Pratt eachers’ Agenc 
Roger ROC. Beebe Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. 3.00 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 
A SUCCESSFUL AND 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
NO W bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write dor application blank tinder. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


3 O ST O N Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers Wanted. GRACE I. GAY, M’@’R. 


T0 THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


Only $30 Chicago to Butte, Helena and 
many other Montana points. Only $30.50 
Chicage to Spokane and many other 
points in Eastern Washington, Eastern 
Oregon and Northern Idaho. Only $33 Chi- 
cago to many North Pacific Coast points. 
Choice of routes via Omaha or via St. 
Paul by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway. Better write to-day for 
folders. W. W. Hall, New England 
Freight and Passenger Agent, 369 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. , 


Gold and Silver are of Little Value 
compared with the enamel of your teeth. 
Soft, velvety Sozodont Powder cannot 
scratch it. 


Longley, Hale & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers 
55 Congress St. 


40 Water St. 


BOSTON 


Commission Orders 
Executed on All Exchanges 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


_ Interest allowed on deposits sub- 
ject to check. 


Weekly Market Letter and Bond 
List on application. 


Advice on market or individual 
Stocks. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Critic for November has its cus- 
tomary wide variety of topics interspersed 
with an unusual number of articles of es- 


pecial literary interest. But the article 
which will be most greedily devoured by 
certain eyes bears the welcome caption, 
“How Literary Men May Become Million- 
aires.”’” Michael White gives the secret 
at last to the waiting world. If Mr. 
White does fail in pointing out the way 
to the great prize, there are many who 
will be satisfied if they can attain to the 
comfort and content of “Robert Barr at 
Home,” which is clearly demonstrated in 
a paper upon that subject by Clarence 
Rock. 

Edwin O. Grover, who has been for two 
years editor of the School Book depart- 
ment of Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., 


Chicago, has recently been made general 
editor of the several departments of the 
house. Clifton Ham, a graduate of Har- 
vard and formerly instructor in the Min- 
neapolis Classical school, becomes asso- 
ciate editor of the School Book depart- 
ment. Robert W. Bruere, who has been 
for three years instructor in English in 
the University of Chicago, becomes asso- 
ciate editor of the Trade department. He 
will, however, continue to give one course 
in English Literature at the university. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter com- 
pany’s new building at Syracuse, N. Y., 


is rapidly nearing completion. The 
steam is now in the new boilers, and the 
entire building is perfectly heated, mak- 
ing it possible for the workmen to remain 
in the building; also, to commence the 
moving of machinery, which it was not 
safe to do with absence of heat. Some 
of the machinery in the tool-making de- 
partment has been transferred to the 
third floor of the new building, and is in 
operation there. 


Shorthand will ve introduced into the 
advanced grades of the grammar schools 
of Greater New York next February. The 
Isaac Pitman system has been ex- 
clusively adopted, and the Shorthand 
Instructor published by Isaac Pitman & 
sons, 31 Union square, will be used in the 
above classes. 


TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE ART OF STUDY 


12mo. Net, $1.00. 
A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Centary Todd’s ‘Students’ Manual.’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circles. 


Kecommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teach to colleges, 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. oO. P “ATT, 


PEL JIALINTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
- Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 


eeds men for direct numination to employer. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M.C. A. Bi g., Purtlana, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in 8. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #22": 


NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Century Kidg. Por tLatp, Ore.,80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVEK, Cou., 533 ( ooper biag SAD F KAD Cibo, 120 tarcott Bid 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevara, SPOKAN Wieh., Hiyue blo k. LOB ANGELER, 835 St maon Bloc 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers thao any other section. THE SOUTB- 
The South and West WESTERN TRACH BRS’ AGENCY, Nachvilie, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information wr'‘te to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondenc is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N Y, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself tc 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpe. Des Moings, Iowa. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
New England teachers wan 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger 
Wa. at Now ors. | Teachers Wanted 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. ::: : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERVICE # 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — THE Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. 


For ra‘es and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 
305 Washington Street, BOSTON 
A. H. HANSON, General Passenger Agent 
¢ CHICAGO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE COMPANION 
COMES 
EVERY WEEK. 


The Youth’s Companion fully meets the demand for the best 
reading suited to ALL the members of the American household. 
The life it pictures and the characters it helps to mold are 
typical of our own time and country. 


New Subscription 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this 
publication at once with $1.75 will receive: } ; 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 


I The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion « Springtime’’ Calendar for 1904, lithographed in twelve colors > 
and gold. 
b= And The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1904—a library of the best 
reading for every member of the family. Um 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 1904 VOLUME AND SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER FREE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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